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THE CAUSES AND THE PREVENTION OF WAR 


BY KNIGHT DUNLAP 


University of California at Los Angele 


Social psychologists of the various modern schools, and social 


psychologists of the long period before there were schools of 


social psychology, have dealt with the problem of war in various 
ways. To thinkers of the ancient world, war was merely a 
natural event, like the phenomena of the weather. The problems 
of war were those of preparing for war adequately; conducting 
it eficiently; and schooling the populace in suitable protective 
behavior for the contingency of invasion by enemies. Down to 
recent times, this attitude was general. 

These problems are still vital. In the economic and physical 
aspects of war, great changes have taken place since Thermopylae, 
and these have produced some modifications in its psychological 
aspects; for war is not merely a result of cultural conditions, but 
is a determiner thereof." On the whole, however, the psycho- 
logical problems of war have suffered little change. The morale 
of the group, involving its group spirit and loyalty, courage, 
ethical impulsions, greed, and self interests, are the important 
assets of a nation at war, or preparing for war, as they have been 
through the ages. To the leaders of aggressor nations, the build- 
ing up of the morale of their populations, and the breaking 
down of the morale of the intended victims and of those whose 
neutrality is to be promoted are primary considerations, and 
have been for three thousand years. The intensive propaganda 
to which the United States has been subjected during the last 
twenty years has been directed definitely on these points, and 
has diflered from the propaganda of ancient times only as 
modern means of communication—the printing press, the radio, 
and the motion pictures—have made possible a gigantic increase 
in its scope and volume. Certain other changes in methods have 
been produced by other changes in social life, such as the rise 


ometimes assumed that the change in the location of the life-center from th 


0 the brain shortly before Aristotle, was due simply to increased knowledge about 
il organism. It appears really to have been due, however, to the change from 
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of colleges, whose multitude of students have provided a rich 
held for the propaganda which has been poured on them jy 
particular in the last ten years. While the type of propaganda 
has been much the same for students and for the general public, 
there have been a few features to which the college students have 
been peculiarly vulnerable, and these the skillful propagandists 
have not overlooked. 

Courage and loyalty have been undermined by emphasizing 
the hazards of war, and the death and mutilations which are 
inevitable, and this appeal to cowardice has been made strongly 
effective by war pictures in the movies, Suspicion has been 
directed against the integrity of national leaders, who are accused 
of exploiting the masses. Much capital has been made of the 
fact that the defeat of Germany in 1918 has not prevented her 
from starting war anew. One line of attack on college students 
for a time consisted in inciting them to sign declarations that 
they would not go to war even if the United States were engaged; 


to sign petitions for neutrality; and to create disturbances in their 


colleges in the name of peace. 

There is nothing essentially new in these machinations to break 
down the morale of a nation, and to make its citizens anti-social, 
by appeals to fear and greed, and by arousing class antagonisms. 
In so far as group loyalty and social responsibility are destroyed, 
a nation is weakened, and thus made an easy prey, or is kept 
from interfering with the destruction of other nations who are 
to be attacked. The Persians, and other aggressor groups in the 
ancient world, understood the importance of such propaganda, 
and operated it as well as the means then available permitted. 
The propaganda addressed to personal cowardice may appear to 
be new; but it probably is not new, except in the form of the 
appeal. 

The propaganda against moral responsibility and duty to 
neighbors is an old device. If your neighbor is attacked, it 1s 
none of your business. Let him look to himself. Perhaps you 
can profit by his distress or destruction. This point of view was 
familiar in the Greek world, and, indeed, seemed less horrible 
in the pre-Christian era than it does now. 

Some change has been effected by the growing belief that war 
is avoidable, and should be suppressed. On this account, social 
psychologists have felt that their interest should go deeper than 
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Tue Causes AND THE PREVENTION OF War 451 
the investigation of the methods and means of preparing for 
war and for conducting it. We have felt that we have a responsi 
bility either to show what can be done about war; or else to show 
that in the nature of things it is impossible to do anything. 


One modern school of social psychology, now hors de combat, 


adopted the ancient attitude that war is natural and inevitable, 


and attempted to justify it by the instinct theory, which was apt 
to their purpose. War, they claimed, is the expression of the 
“fighting instinct ” (or “combative instinct”). An “ instinct” 
by definition 1s a feature of the man which is universal and 
which cannot be changed. Its superficial expression may be 
altered, but this instinct is there. Man fights because he has the 
instinct to fight, and not much can be done about it. We might 
change the expression from physical fighting to economic con- 
flict; but, sad to relate, economic combat leads to physical war. 
Some persons appear to have thought that so far as national 
antagonisms are concerned, the expression might be sublimated 
in international athletic contests. The failure of this attempt 
should surprise no one acquainted with the history of the original 
Olympic, Pythian, and Isthmian games. Various other “ sub- 
stitutes for war” were proposed, all on the assumption of a 
fighting instinct which must express itself somehow. 
Although the instinct-doctrine still persists, in psychological 
back-washes, the main current of psychology is relatively cleared 
of its murk. The instinct, we now see, is an abstraction, repre 
senting some class of activity of men or other animals; but the 
classification of an activity under an instinct provides neither an 
explanation of the activity nor a guarantee of its continuation. 
From the instinct point of view, our tribal ancestors had a non- 
bathing instinct; but, although bathing is not yet as popular as 
it might be, we have made considerable progress towards doing 
away with the nonbathing instinct and the substitution of a 
bathing instinct. It would have been no more foolish to say, 
a thousand years ago, that since men had generally been dirty, 
there was no hope of their ever becoming cleanly in their habits, 
than it was to say thirty years ago that since men did make war, 
nothing could change them into peaceful peopie. Nor would it 
have been any more difficult, on the nonbathing-instinct basis, to 
account for the small group of persons who did bathe, in ancient 
times, than it was to account for the small group of peaceful 
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persons a generation ago. Fortunately, we are today freed from 
the instinct dogma, and may reasonably entertain the hypothesis 
that war may be reduced to an insignificant feature of society. 
Adopting this working hypothesis, the questions of when and 
how demand our attention. 

Another school of social psychology which arose as the instinct 
school sank, and which seems to be flourishing today, appears to 
be interested in observation and discussion of the techniques by 
which one person exerts influence on others. Members of this 
school seem to have been unable, so far, to make an effective 
approach to the problem of war—unable to take what Stratton 
calls a “ realistic attitude.” Approaching the problem from the 
conventional point of view of general psychology, they have col- 
lected statistics on opinions and personal attitudes regarding war 
and topics allied to war, and have analyzed the various factors 
involved in propaganda. The efforts of this school are legitimate 
enterprises in the field of general psychology; and since | was 
the pioneer in promoting psychological interest in propaganda, 
I hope that the effort will be productive. 

I am convinced, however, that the problem of war will not be 
solved by the methods of general psychology, the use of which 
constitutes only a nibbling at the edges of the problem. I con 
tend that our interests should be centered on war as a problem 
for social psychology, and that we should attack it by the methods 
of social psychology. 

War, in the proper meaning of the term, is but one of the 
many forms of physical conflict. War is group fighting; but 
there are diverse groups which fight, and individuals fight with 
individuals. Theoretically, a group organized on any principle 
may come into physical conflict with another group; actually, 
the fighting groups appear to be limited in type. Cities have 
fought cities; and nations and nomes or other subdivisions of 
nations have been combatants. These groups we call polrtical; 
and war appears to be restricted, largely if not exclusively, to 
political groups. Though superficially there appear to have been 
religious wars, these all appear to shade off on the one hand into 
persecutions, or on the other into political conflicts. The Cru- 
sades, which would be thought of perhaps as religious wars, were 
waged by political coalitions, and religion was merely a basis for 
propaganda for the enterprise. The War of Islam on Christian 
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countries Was an expression of Arabic nationalism. The slaughter 
of the Huguenots and of the Waldenses, and the hounding of 
Papists and Quakers in the American Colonies, could hardly be 
called war, any more than the slaughter of the Jews in Germany, 
and of the Kulaks in Russia could be called war. 


Racial groups appear to have been in physical conflict with 
other groups, but in most cases the racial nature of the conflict 


vanishes under scrutiny. Race riots do occur in the United States, 
and there seem to have been some ancient counterparts of these. 
The real bases of such conflicts, however, in the modern world 
as in the ancient, seem to have been economic, or of the quasi- 
economic type we call social class-differences, or both, the racial 
feature being incidental. The successive incursions of Asiatics 
into Europe under Ghenghis Khan, Tamerlane, and Attila are 
the nearest to attacks of race on race of which we know. When, 
however, we consider the motley array of racial groups led by 
each of these chieftains, and the varied races in the Europe 
they invaded, the racial basis of the contlict loses greatly in 
impressiveness. 

The German nation furnishes an illustration of the fallacy of 
the theory of racial conflicts. The myth of a “pure German 
race,” which is to wipe out other races, becomes laughable when 
we consider the actual composition of the German population, 
in which the major elements are Nordic, Alpine, Mediterranean, 
and Mongolian. Even the group now in control, which appears 
to have gotten the Nordics down, is a Mongol-Alpine mixture. 
It is indeed highly appropriate to call the mythical German race 
“Aryan,” for the word “Aryan” has no racial significance what- 
ever. The Jews whom the Nazis have destroyed—as the Russians 
destroyed the Kulaks, in order to seize their possessions—had, 
for the most part, mixtures of Nordic, Alpine, and Mediterranean 
blood comparable to that of the average Germans, and probably 
less Oriental blood than have millions of the Nazis. If we 
examine the supposed racial groups in combat during the last 
three thousand years, we find the same lack of real racial basis.” 

There is perhaps one exception to be made to my last state- 

“It is entertaining to find some modern writers still referring to the Hebrews of 
Solomon's kingdom as a racial group, ignoring the plain accounts in the Jewish Scrip 
tures, confirmed and extended by history and archacology. Indeed, some writers who are 


not Nazis speak of the Jews as a race; but the Jewish race is on the same footing as the 
Presbyterian race. 
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ment, for there appears in some ancient instances to have been 
rudimentary form of racial war between family groups, or the 
enlarged family groups we call tribes. This exception, however. 
is weakened when we examine the groups more closely. By the 
time any tribe becomes large, it has usually lost what racial dis. 
tinctiveness it had, through capture of women from other groups 
and intermarriage with these groups—if, indeed, the groups with 
which it was in such contact that fighting occurred were not of 
the same racial mixture. Most tribal conflicts appear to have been 
between groups which have not differed greatly in their racial 
make-up. 

Apart from the racial myth, it is true that the combat between 
family groups—combat which we call feud rather than war— 
has been an important occurrence down to modern times, and 
has ceased in the United States only within the last generation. 
Further, there is combat between bands, and in modern times 
between the particular types of bands called gangs; and gang- 
warfare is still not in desuetude in the United States. The 
slaughter of the Jews in Germany could not be called gang 
warfare, because the Jews were not organized. Ways and means 
of reducing or averting gang-warfare are problems for the 
national, state, and municipal police forces; but there is no longer 
any problem of fundamental principles involved in reducing 
either gang-warfare or feud. 

I have sketched the outline of the war problem as including 
fighting of types other than war proper, an approach to the 
problem which is in accordance with our present conceptions as 
to the nature, methods, and operations of social psychology. The 
social psychology which is really entitled to the name, finds in 
the problem of war a significant demand for the application of 
its principles and methods, which therein are usefully illustrated. 
The method is comparative in three senses. It involves the com- 
parison of different stages in the development of a culture. 
(Historical comparison.) It involves the comparison of different 
cultures, in so far as the materials for this comparison are avail 
able. (Cross-comparison.) It is important to study war and its 
conditions at different periods of the culture which we call 


civilization, from the ancient Greek period down. It would be 
useful to compare war in civilized groups with war in barbaric 
and savage groups; but this comparison is difficult, because the 
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‘nformation is not fully available for the uncivilized groups, and 
because it is difhecult to decide whether or not a certain stage in 
one culture is at the same level as a certain stage in another, or 
is relatively earlier or later. 

These two forms of the comparative method are common to 
all fields of investigation, from zoology to linguistics; but the 
third form is unique in being peculiar to social psychology and 
the social sciences based on social psychology. This form is the 
comparison of the interrelations of individuals with the inter- 
relations of groups; and the comparison of the inter- 
relations of groups of one order with the interrelations of groups 
of another order. In particular, it is important to compare the 
interrelations of smaller groups within a larger, as of families 
within the state, with the interrelations of the larger group with 
other groups of the same order, as of one state with another. 
The use of this intersocial comparative method is not new; but, 
so far as I know, its employment as the distinctive feature of 
social psychology was first urged by Hugo Munsterberg. 

If we assume the principle of the continuity of nature (which 
all science does assume), the application of the comparative prin- 
ciple to the problem of war results at once in a working hypothe- 
sis, the adequacy and fertility of which must be further tested. 
This working hypothesis is that the methods and processes which 
have in the past reduced combat between individuals, between 
families, between bands, and between groups of other orders, are 
the methods and processes which will reduce combat between 
nations, 1.e., will end or control war. 

It will be noted that I have said will reduce war, instead of 
saying may or might reduce it. To the social psychologist, social 
processes are as much matters of law as are physical processes to 
the physicist; and so our primary concern is with what will 
happen and not with what ought to happen. As we look at 
social progress, it is comparable to the course of water running 
down hill. We may retard it by dams, or accelerate it by clearing 
channels; we may divert its course into roundabout channels; but 
the results are inevitable so long as rain continues to fall and the 
terrain is not sunk below sea level. Just so, we assume, social 
changes which have been in process over long periods of time 
will go further, unless the social organism dies, or the conditions 
which have obtained for thousands of years are otherwise upset. 
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The conditions which have reduced fighting in the past are 
discernible without great difficulty. The principal features of 
these conditions may be enumerated as follows: (1) the extension 
of social organization; (2) the setting up of police systems: 
(3) the abandonment of the attitude or principle of neutrality: 
(4) the growth of solicitude for, and responsibility towards, one’s 
neighbors. These features of progress are not separable from 
one another, for the last three are really included in the first; but 
social organization varies considerably in respect to their relative 
inclusion, and hence they may usefully be separated for con- 
sideration. 

If we advert now to the causes of war, the basis for comparative 
study is made more evident. Fighting in all its aspects, from 
the duello between individuals to war between nations and 
coalitions of nations, is a process in which men engage either to 
gain something, or to prevent the loss of something. Men do 
not fight, either as individuals or as groups, except for the satis- 
faction of fundamental desires; and we may hence assume that 
the desire to fight is secondary, or derivative. If man can gain 
what he wants without fighting, he will not fight. If he cannot 
gain it otherwise, he will, under certain conditions, fight for it. 

The foregoing generalization needs minor qualifications. 
Fighting occurs sometimes as a form of play (especially among 
children, among those socially retarded, and between youthful 
organizations), but the phenomenon is negligible. It is possible 
that in primitive conditions play-fighting was more common 
than it has been in historical times; but primitive conditions are 
matters of mere conjecture. Savages, sometimes loosely called 
“ primitive,” are really no more primitive than we are. Fighting, 
as a so-called sport today, is far removed from play-fighting. 
Persons do indeed box “ for fun”; but Joe Louis fights for hard 
cash and the prestige which goes with it, and which itself brings 
material benefits. The duels in which German students formerly 
engaged were no play contests, but definite roads to prestige. 
We may, it seems, leave out of consideration the pretended fight- 
ing of play, along with all the vast range of other play-pretenses. 
There is no instinct, or native tendency to fight; but there is the 
tendency to satisfy the various human desires, to which end 
fighting is merely one of the means. 
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Prestige is a definite object of desire for every normal human 
being. Fighting directly for prestige is found among those 
vouthful in years or socially retarded. Though it seems probable 
that nations have in the past been plunged into war for this 
purpose, the motive seems to wane as culture becomes more 
complex. Power, the opportunity to dictate to or to control other 
people, supplies a more considerable motive; but among modern 
nations, this power is only in part desired for prestige, for power 
and domination are means to the more important ends of taking 
away from the conquered their material possessions. There are 
indeed goods other than material, for the defense of which men 
fight; but the fight for liberty and self-determination (such as 
that which the Finns were waging) is not separable from the 
fight for the possessions and the material prosperity which liberty 
provides. 

In a stage of human development in which there was no, 
social organization—a stage concerning which we have no valid 
information—we may suppose that the duello was unrestricted. 
The family, however, which has existed as far back as history 
or plausible traditions extend, limits fighting by the force of the 
family group. Of unrestricted fighting between family groups, 
however, we find plentiful indications. The organization of 
families into tribes (or their growth into tribes) restricts the 
inter-family feuds; but still all persons outside the organized 
group are enemies, whose women and other properties are legiti- 
mate prey, to be taken by war if the other people resist the 
plunder. 

Among the first steps taken to restrict fighting between inde- 
pendent families and between tribes, we find the conventions of 
hospitality, the setting up of sacred places, and the making of 
treaties. These are features of a growing social organization, 
taking in the lesser groups. The maintenance of a treaty, such 
as that between the families of Lot and Abraham, is dependent 
on this informal organization of neighborliness, or else is due to 
fear of war which would ensue if the treaty were broken. When 
a family, tribe, or nation has felt strong enough to risk combat, 
and has become devoid of neighborliness, and where it has had 
something to gain by breaking the treaty, the treaty has always 
become a “ scrap of paper.” 
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The fragility of treaties is an illustration of the difficulty which 
the larger social organization has always had in repressing fight. 
ing between its constituent groups or members, until it has set 
up a police force. In small groups an informal agreement of 
the members to use their concerted force in prescribed ways for 
the suppression of fighting and of acts which ordinarily lead to 
fighting, may sufhce; such a consensus of force of group members 
is also necessary in complex democratic groups in which a special- 
ized police agency has been set up. In transitional stages, the 
police force may be represented by vigilance committees; and 
these may be effective in emergencies, although their occurrence 
in groups in which there is an official police appears always to 
defeat the ends of law and order. 

The League of Nations was a project for the greater social 
organization of the nations of the world; the fact that it was 
destroyed before it had accomplished its end does not indicate 
that an organization of that general character is not inevitable. 
The League could not have been greatly effective, however, 
without an international police force, for no group organization 
has ever succeeded well in producing order and the cessation of 
combat without such a force. As a preliminary step, however, 
the League could have been useful, if there had been agreement 
among the member nations that, in the event of aggression of 
one nation against another, all other nations would use their 
force in defense of the victim. This consensus of force, as I have 
just pointed out, has been efficacious through the centuries in 
smaller organizations. 

We may not like the idea of an international police; but the 
question of what we would like and what we would not like is 
of minor consequence. The major question is: What will happen 
if civilization survives and goes further? The next question is: 
How can we smooth the way for the changes which will occur, 
and adapt ourselves to them? During the past three generations 
there has been much argument over this greater organization 
with its necessary policing (so-called centralization of govern- 
ment), most of the arguments being in the forms: We ought to 
centralize; or, We ought to prevent centralization—quite ignor- 
ing the plain evidence that greater organization always comes 
as the problems of government become more complex. A light 
on the present international problem is thrown by consideration 
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of the question: Could the union of lesser governments in the 
United States endure without a federal army and other forms 
of federal police? Whatever the doubts concerning this ques- 
tion two generations ago, there is no longer serious dispute 
over it. 

Police forces have been effective in the past only under two 


conditions. Either the police is strong enough to dictate to all 
individuals and all subgroups within the larger group; or else 
depends on the consensus of force of the majority of individuals 


it 
and subgroups composing the larger group. The first alternative 
is the imperial (dictatorial), the second is the democratic. These 
seem to be alternative channels for the flow of social progress, 
and it appears that in determining which shall be the course we 
have opportunities for social engineering. 

It is possible that this alternative is only in seeming. The 
dictatorship in Russia and that in Germany may actually be 
strong enough to dominate the citizenry without the willing 
cooperation of the majority; but on the other hand, they may be 
effective only because there is majority cooperation. There are 
indications from history that if there are these alternatives, the 
situation is of relatively short duration; that a dictatorship 
destroys itself with the group if it is not replaced by democracy. 
Professor Charles Merriam once expressed this fact succinctly in 
words to the effect that although imperial control may go for a 
while with apparent success, always, in the end, democracy has 
the disagreeable job of cleaning up after it—if there is anything 
left to clean up. 

In groups of informal organization, without police forces, law 
and order can hardly be maintained if the majority of the mem- 
bers of the groups are neutral in regard to combats between other 
members of the group. The conditions in the gold-rush period 
in California illustrate this point well. So long as neutrality 
prevailed, and the populace let men “ shoot it out” without inter- 
ference, merely stepping out of range until the hostilities were 
over, the bad men had it all their own way, murder and oppres- 
sion were rampant, and no one’s life was safe. When the public 
abandoned neutrality, deciding that a fight between any two 
men is public business, the conditions improved rapidly. In any 
group without police the same conditions obtain. Fighting and 
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rapine are checked only in so far as the members of the group 


generally refuse to be neutral. 

In civilized groups, with police, the conditions are differen 
only in degree and form, for the police force cannot be effective 
if citizens are neutral. No police force, except possibly that of 
an imperial or dictatorial government, can be large enough to 
repress crime, In any city, at the present time, if citizens gen. 
erally adopted the attitude that an attack on one man, or on his 
property, is nobody’s business, no one could walk the streets jn 
safety, or even be secure in his own home. 

Conditions in international relations are not different from 
those within civic groups. When contemplating war, the first 
solicitude of an aggressor nation has always been to keep other 
nations neutral if possible; and the probability that other nations 
would take a hand on the side of the intended victims has been 
an obstacle to war. The aggressor nation wishes to take one 
victim at a time. The Persian monarchs well understood the 
value of neutrality, and spread their promises, their threats, and 
their money in the effort to secure it. 

Non-neutrality of individuals and of nations, essential to the 
abolition or repression of fighting, rests on two bases. One is 
that of enlightened selfishness. It becomes eventually clear to 
even the duller sections of the population that their own interests 
are inescapably bound up with the interests of other people; that 
even if a cowardly and immoral nation, which complacent) 
views the struggles of other nations, is not immediately attacked 
as soon as the first victims are destroyed, nevertheless, a system 
is set up through which the cowardly nation is in great danger, 
and its welfare restricted. The various Greek nations found this 
out too late; but they found it out. 

The other basis for the non-neutrality, which has been growing 
through the ages, is that of solicitude for the welfare of neighbors, 
embodying what has been called the “ Samaritan point of view.” 
Increasingly, men are disturbed by the sufferings of others, and 
increasingly they are minded to do something about it. The 
earlier restriction of moral solicitude to one’s own group, and 
indifference to those outside the family, or the tribe, or the nation, 
has not disappeared; but it has been decreasing during the lasi 
two thousand years. This Samaritan attitude, we recognize, 1s 
one of the two inseparable principles on which the founder of 
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Christianity built his teachings. Although it was not an entirely 
new pout of view 1n the world, Christianity seems to have been 
the first religion which taught that the welfare of others is worth 
fighting for. By ingenious dialectic it may possibly be made out 
that the doctrine of personal nonresistance was intended by Jesus 
for universal application. This, however, would not affect the 
duty of persons to use what force they have to help others and 
defend them from death and destruction. That the man who 


protects his own cowardly neck at whatever sacrifice of others, 


is the worst of men, 1s explicit in teachings of the great self- 
sacrificer. 

It may seem curious that one’s enlightened self interest, and 
his moral duty, coincide to a large extent, but we cannot deny 
it to be true, if we accept the fundamentals of Christianity, That 
a man is not respected unless he sets the welfare of his posterity, 
and of the group, above his own paltry life, is so obvious that | 
shall not enlarge upon it. Contempt for moral cowardice is the 
expression of values which are steadily increasing in our civiliza- 
tion. I might, therefore, substitute for the double-negative term 
non-neutrality, the positive term moral purposiveness. 

Let us look now at the present situation realistically. The 
public is daily bombarded through editorials and special articles 
with the doctrine that war is bad; that those who go to war are 
fools. Even more effectively, this destructive propaganda is 
spread privately through word of mouth and through addresses 
to Communazi organizations. We should note well that this 
propaganda is insincere. In most of the published propaganda, 
there are no constructive suggestions. In cleverly planned 
propaganda, as I pointed out twelve years ago, the purpose is to 
turn attention away from vital issues. In clamorous voices we 
ie told that war is bad. But has anyone denied that? The fact 
that, however unfortunate fighting may be in the abstract, it may 
be necessary to engage in war for protection of ourselves and our 
neighbors, is sedulously ignored. The current propaganda, in 
particular, deliberately obscures the difference between aggressors 
and victims in war; for to succeed in keeping the United States 
neutral, this distinction must be suppressed. It is astonishing, 
when one reads carefully the hysterical anti-war propaganda in 
editorials and pamphlets, to note the clear implications (carefully 
avoided as explicit statements) that those who defend themselves 
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from attack are as foolish or as criminal as those who deliberately 
attack them. 

In some of the propaganda materials we are clearly informed 
that nations which go to the aid of other nations when they are 
attacked are foolish. By implication, the impression is created 
that nations who are attacked should not resist; and then there 
would be no war. There is a modicum of truth in this implica. 
tion. There would be no war, for a time, if a nation would 
servilely submit to every aggression. But that slaughter and 
rapine would cease thereupon does not follow. The Nazi 
slaughter of Jews and the Communist slaughter of Kulaks are 
cases in point, for these peoples were obliged to submit without 
fighting back. That there are things which are worse than war 
is a proposition the propagandists of course cover over as far as 
possible. 

If we apply the comparative method, we shall see what the 
present propaganda would be as applied to individuals and lesser 
groups. If bandits are robbing the house of your neighbor and 
confiscating his property, never mind. Keep out of it. Let him 
suffer. If you take a hand, you might get hurt. If you see a thief 
snatch a woman’s purse, pass by on the other side. If you see 
a big man beating up a smaller, it is none of your business. We 
know that this un-Christian principle has worked evil in inter- 
personal relations; and if we study history, we see that the same 
attitude when taken by nations and other political groups has 
been disastrous. Abstractly considered, war is bad. Likewise, 
ripping open a man’s abdomen is bad business. Operations for 
appendicitis, however, are deemed necessary. Abstractly con- 
sidered, it is a bad thing to fight personally; but we have found 
that teaching boys meekly to submit to bullying is worse. Turn- 
ing the other cheek may be a good measure in certain cases; but 
usually, the result is merely that your other jaw is broken. War 
is disagreeable, expensive, and dangerous; but all war is fighting 
for something; and whether it is bad to go to war, or not, 
depends on what you are fighting for. If you are fighting to 
defend your life, or the lives of others, or to defend your rights 
and those of others, to fight is not only sensible but is a duty. 
This logic is unmistakably true as regards fighting between per- 
sons; it is just as true when nations go to war. 

The appeal to cowardice which has been a conspicious feature 
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of the Communazi propaganda in the United States during the 
last six years receives illumination when considered in another 
comparative way. Becoming a soldier involves, of course, the 
risk of death, and the risk of horrible mutilation. Presenting the 
yersonal results of war in the movies has had, temporarily, a 
srofound effect on the section of the public which is inclined 
to be a little yellow, even on those whose jaundice is not tinged 
with red. Compare this condition with the situation in traffic 
today, in which death and horrible mutilation are so frequent. 
To be consistent, the propagandists should try to keep everybody 
from driving cars, even from walking the streets. I have not 
found any of the Communazis urging this way of avoiding 
death and damage. 

Departing from my line of presentation for a moment, I 
should like to offer the opinion that any nation or group in 
which cowardice is a conspicuous trait is headed for destruction. 
History seems to bear me out in this prophecy. To consider and 
weigh personal danger is a sound and sensible procedure. To 
refrain from a proper course of conduct merely because it involves 
danger is quite another matter. No father would want his child 
to avoid the water because there is, to any swimmer, a real danger 
of drowning. It may be sensible, for a man with persons 
dependent on him, to avoid flying when he can just as well go 
by train. We have either pity or contempt, however, for the one 
who refrains from flying because he is scared. We applaud even 
the man who undertakes an important mission in which there 
is certain death; and if we haven't the guts to do likewise, we 
don’t advertise the fact. 

However bad war may be, it has one outstanding virtue; it 
often makes men out of cowards. Observations on the last war 
with Germany have impressed this fact upon me. When the 
draft numbers were being posted, I saw crowds of young men 
watching for their numbers, and showing the signs of abject 
fear in their faces and actions. Some of these were killed; but 
the majority of them came back from France vastly stabilized. 

A frequent argument against doing anything about war is that 
in an international conflict it is impossible to decide which nation 
is the aggressor. Along the same line is the argument that if 
one nation seizes the territory of another, it is impossible to say 
that the aggressor has done wrong, because the nation dispossessed 
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stole the territory from earlier inhabitants. Here again, the 
comparative method dispels the mist of insincerity. Let us take 
the lesser point first. The land on which my house is built wa 
undoubtedly taken by force many times in the last thousand 
years. The Spanish Grant, to which, presumably, my title goes 
back, was a robbery of the Indians. Theoretically then, from the 
point of view of those who justify so simply the seizure by one 
nation of the territory of another, anyone is justified in killing 
me and taking my house for himself. Some Communists, 
indeed, have admitted that that is just what they propose to do, 
if and when they gain the power. 

The doctrine that to the stronger aggressor belongs the prop- 
erty until a still stronger takes it from him has tended to decline 
in proportion as society emerges from the tooth-and-claw stage. 
It is still held in various degrees by various nations in inter- 
national affairs. In the relations of person to person, in civilized 
groups, the doctrine has been discarded, although in cases of 
doubt the law still regards the fact of possession as determinative. 
In civil law we have adopted, with results which are highly 
satisfactory, the procedure of quieting title to real estate. Title 
may be quieted by suit brought in court, and the decision of the 
court establishes title which from then on is independent of 
seizure by force or robbery by fraud. To prevent such litigation, 
or to simplify the procedure, it has been found advisable in many 
states to pass land-acts, which establish the conditions of owner- 
ship as from a fixed period. Titles being once established in this 
way, no question of ownership or transfer of title afterwards is 
to be pursued back beyond the point at which title was definitely 
established. This system has solved the problem; and it appears 
to offer the only possible solution. 

The Treaty of Versailles was such a land act, designed to quiet 
titles. The League of Nations and the World Court were tribu- 
nals designed to enforce the law, and to adjudge details in the 
applications of the land act. The treaty was designed to estab- 
lish title to territories in the peoples who were, and had been 
for a long time, occupying them. Although the treaty has been 
continuously attacked by inspired propaganda since its adoption, 
it appears on examination to have embodied for international 
application, in a surprisingly exact way, the principles which have 
been evolved and which are effective in relations within nations. 
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There was one great difficulty. In national life, losers who 
charge unfairness of the decisions of tribunals are required, by 
force, to prove their charges or be punished for contempt of 
court; and the machinery for the suppression of the inspired 
propaganda against the Versailles Treaty did not exist for inter 
national usage. The responsible nations of the world could, 
however, have enforced the treaty if they had acted in time; 
and they may therefore be held morally responsible for the 
present carnage and destruction, and for the economic catastrophe 
which now imperils the world. 

In this connection one more comparative examination is 
illuminating. The parole system, for persons convicted of 
aggression, is not yet proved to be satisfactory; but the theoretical 
conditions without which it cannot operate successfully are gen- 
erally agreed upon. Surveillance of the paroled person and pre- 
vention of his possessing weapons and tools for further aggression 
are indispensable conditions. If the surveillance and prevention 
are lax, the parole system breaks down. The Treaty of Versailles 
established a parole system which was not enforced. 

As for the identification of the aggressor, the principles deter- 
mining aggression of one individual on another are pretty well 
defined. The same principles have been progressively extended 
to groups within the national group. If Arizona, because of dis- 
like of California’s quarantine system, should send a force into 
California to abolish the quarantine, or perhaps to take over the 
state, there would be no question as to which state would be the 
aggressor. If Florida should harass citizens of Louisiana passing 
through, and if there were no infraction of federal laws thereby, 
Louisianans would have no recourse except to stay out. Sending 
a force into Florida would be aggression. Until a world-court 
or world-police is established, any nation invading the territory 
of another is the aggressor, if the universal principle is applied. 
That this principle will be applied eventually is certain, for the 
growth in social organization is plainly discernible; the principles 
of its growth are ascertainable, and we can stop this growth only 
by killing the social organism. The only concern we have is 
with expediting, or delaying, the process, for those are the only 
things we can do about it, except for the smoothing out of the 
rough places in the transitions. 

Let me again emphasize the fact that the social psychologist 
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is interested in what ought to be, only in a minor way. Primarily. 
he is interested in what will be, if social organization endures 
His practical interest, therefore, is in facilitating progress. Too 
rapid development may be dangerous to the organism; but 
obstruction of growth is more so. While we know that war will 
cease, if civilization lasts, our practical interest is in the ways and 
means of expediting progress towards the inevitable goal, and in 
making the transition with the least cost to civilization. 

I will digress again to say that in regard to many of the social. 
political problems with which we are today concerned, we argue 
too much over what we think ought to be, and neglect to con. 
sider the processes which have been taking place in the past and 
which are predictably going further. There comes a time, in 
any case, when we have to give up struggling against the inevi- 
table, to cease trying to prevent developments which are unpre- 
ventable, and to begin to ask ourselves what we are going to do 
about it. 

From the study of progress in social organization during the 
last twenty-five centuries we can predict the forms of further 
organization, although its exact road may be indeterminable. 
That the nations of the West will form a federated group is 
certain. Smaller groups have been always merged in larger, and 
the larger in still larger, although premature consolidation by 
conquest, as by the empire builders from the Persians to the 
Russians, has not been permanent. This progress of social organ- 
ization along the lines which it has followed through the cen- 
turies will abolish war, or at least reduce it to the status of inci- 
dental crime to which fighting between individuals and between 
the smaller groups has been reduced. This progress may be 
accelerated; and so future generations may be given its advan- 
tages earlier than they might otherwise be given them, by envis- 
aging the greater social organization as a certainty and making 
our temporary measures promote it instead of obstructing tt. 
To promote it, we need to facilitate the further development of 
those factors in social organization on which progress to the goal 
depends. Among these are, first and foremost, the enlargement 
of our ideals of human responsibility for our fellow men, and our 
duty to protect them even if we lay down our lives to do tt. 
To this end, the replacement of the futile and cowardly attitude 
of neutrality by that of moral purpose is an essential means. 
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In the efhcient functioning of international society, some form of 


form it will take is at present unpredictable; but the probabilities 
are that its first form will not be the final one. 

In conclusion: So far I have been presenting my topic as if all 
problems were to be settled by physical force. From the com- 
parative point of view, I see no way of avoiding this conclusion. 
ir is true that historians and political scientists have long been 
proclaiming that force, and in particular war, settles nothing; 
that where, as in the last German war, something has apparently 
been settled by force, it is soon unsettled by more force; that at 
the end of a war, diplomats and politicians have to take over, 
and settle by argument what the war did not settle. All this is 
by the point. Settlements disintegrate for lack of force to main- 
tain them, or because responsible nations neglect to apply force. 
| could revert again to the comparative method and show that 
in lesser affairs, although force does not always give enduring 
settlement, there is nothing else which settles any conflict even 
temporarily. Only the physical force of the police and the army, 
backed by the force of the citizenry, maintains law and order in 
this country, and enables us to enjoy the rights and privileges 
we do enjoy. The founder of Christianity did not say that he 
came to bring war into the world; he said he came to bring the 
sword, which is the symbol and emblem of the force which alone 
can prevent war. 

There is not, and cannot be, any question of the supremacy of 
might as compared with right. There is, in human life, no 
opportunity to choose between might and right, for they are 
neither opposites nor alternatives. There are three courses from 
which individuals and nations alike must choose. One is the 
craven course of refusing to use what might we have. A second 
is the criminal course of using our might in the service of injus- 
tice, greed, and destruction. The third is the moral or civilized 
course of employing our might in the service of right. Might 
without right is deadly; but right without might is sterile. 


; international police force will unquestionably be necessary. What 
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LEVELS OF ASPIRATION IN ACADEMICALLY 
SUCCESSFUL AND UNSUCCESSFUL 
CHILDREN * 

BY PAULINE SNEDDEN SEARS 
Yale School of Medicine 


HE recent work employing the concept of level of aspiration 
has uniformly shown that wide individual differences appear 

in the statements of different persons with respect to their goals 
and aspirations. Furthermore, there is evidence that levels of 
aspiration for certain tasks are fairly stable with time (5), are 
markedly influenced by experimental stimulation leading to 
experience of success or failure (20), and show a certain amount 
of generality from task to task (5; 8; 10). Little experimental 
work has, however, been done on the isolating of variables 
associated with individual differences in levels of aspiration. 
Hoppe (11), Jucknat (14), and Frank (6) give some slight evi- 
dence, chiefly of anecdotal character, that such differences are 
correlated with broad personality traits (e.g., the feeling of infe- 
riority, ambition) which appear in many life situations. Gard- 
ner (9), using a comprehensive rating scheme with unusually 
qualified raters, has failed to find clear evidence of such corre- 
lation. Obviously a relationship of this kind requires that levels 
of aspiration for different tasks themselves be rather highly cor- 
related, the evidence for which is somewhat conflicting (5; 8; 10). 
In the search for a general personality factor, little attention 
has been paid to the problem of the meaning of the individual 
task to the individual subject. Most individuals have formed 
characteristic personal attitudes toward life activities in terms of 
their general experience with that group or category of activity. 
Since these attitudes probably become more generalized with 
time, it-is reasonable to suppose that some part of them may carry 
over to tasks even as far removed from the usual course of their 
* This study forms a part of a dissertation presented to the Faculty of the Graduate 
School of Yale University in candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 1939 
The writer is indebted to Dr. Catharine Cox Miles under whose stimulating guidance this 
study was carried out. The experiment was reported in brief at the 1939 mectings o! 
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routine as synonyms or target tests. Gould (10) observed that in 
her situation there were differential responses to tasks labelled 
(by the subjects) “intellectual” as opposed to those called 
“motor” or “athletic”—i.e., differences in reaction to tasks 
carrying different meaning. 

Such differences in the individual's perception of the task in 
relation to himself may be considered to have been built up in 
somewhat the following fashion: the child is informed, by 
example and precept of prestigeful persons, as to what are the 
valued activities in the particular culture or subculture of which 
he isa member.’ These values, incorporated in the ego, become 
reference points for self-judgments of success or failure; that is, 
the child cannot succeed or fail in an activity which has for him 
no ego value. In those activities in which he has ego-involvement, 
he can, and does, succeed and fail. Ego-involvement may be 
demonstrated behaviorally by what Frank (6) has called “ self- 
competition ” in the task situation. The individual showing self- 
competition indicates by his behavior that he wishes or needs to 
perform well in order to maintain status, and he markedly exerts 
himself to make a good showing. ; 

In addition to these deep-laid involvements, the child may find 
it essential to derive some immediate, temporary social approval 
from certain situations in which he finds himself in contact with 
a prestigeful person. In this case the emphasis is more on the 
situation than on the task, but here also the child’s ego is involved 
in search of self-esteem, and here also he can succeed or fatl. For 
this form of behavior Frank has used the term “awareness of 
social pressure,” and assumes it to be present when the individual 
during his performance of a task shows acute consciousness of the 
presence of another person, by restlessness, becoming flustered, 
nervous laughter, blushing, or undue facetiousness. 

Frank has found that the presence of ego-involvement, as indi- 
cated by his two criteria of self-competition and awareness of 
social pressure, is correlated with divergence of the level of aspira- 
tion from the preceding performance in both directions: the 
aspiration may be higher or lower than the performance when 
ego-involvement is present, but not equal to it. The degrees and 
direction of deviation are markedly different for different indi- 
viduals, however, and are relatively stable in time. 


' This discussion largely follows Sherif’s excellent analysis of social norms (19). 
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It is obvious that different individuals have had past success 
in varying degrees in the achievement of ego-gratification with 
various tasks all possessing ego value. It is a reasonable assump. 
tion that these differences in success will influence the individual's 
anticipation of future gratification in the further performance of 
these tasks. One way in which such anticipation might be 
expected to show itself is in the verbally-stated goal of the 
individual’s efforts—the level of aspiration. 

The hypothesis on which the present experiment rests is that 
one factor in the level of aspiration pattern for a given task is the 
characteristic past experience of success or failure which the indi- 
vidual associates with that task. In other words, one might expect 
different levels of aspiration for a given task in ego-involved 
subjects who have in the past characteristically experienced dif. 
ferent amounts of success or failure with that task, and who, 
therefore, probably anticipate the individually characteristic 
amounts in new performances in the same task or similar ones. 


METHOD 


1. Choice of tasks and subjects. The evaluation of past experi- 
ence of success or failure was made on the basis of achievement 
in the academic school subjects of reading and arithmetic in 
children of 4th, 5th, and 6th grade standing. The tasks used for 
the work on level of aspiration were likewise derived from read- 
ing and arithmetic. School life, at this age level, constitutes one 
of the large spheres of influence in the life of the child, and 
success or failure at academic work appears to exert a strong 
influence on his general feeling of superiority or inferiority. 
Cultural pressures toward achievement are exerted on the child 
from all sides in this field. In some extra-curricular activities 
belonging to school life (e.g., football for teen-age boys) success 
wins social approval uniformly from other children but less 
regularly from the adults who represent the more permanent 
ethical preceptors of childhood. Furthermore, the use of school 
subjects permits (1) the use of fairly objective correlates of success 
and failure in the past (school marks), and (2) the employment 
of tasks which closely resemble the work by which these marks 
were earned as experimental materials for determination of levels 
of aspiration. The age range of 9 years to 12 years was chosen 
as one in which the child has had sufficient experience in school 
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to form definite attitudes with respect to his excellence of per- 
formance in the academic work. The child of this age is not yet 
so advanced educationally, however, that the fundamental sub- 
jects of reading and arithmetic have become merely tools which 
are taken for granted in the carrying out of more complex 
pursuits. 

Since the levels of aspiration are determined with the same (or 
closely related) materials as those in which the experimental 
subjects have previously succeeded or failed, the questions of 
generality of the relation between level of aspiration and per- 
formance or the transfer effects of success or failure from task 
to task are as far as possible eliminated. Moreover, levels of 
aspiration determined on tasks which closely resemble those in 
which success and failure in life have occurred, seem more 
directly and practically significant than those determined on less 
familiar, more atypical exercises. 

Variation of the factor of past experience of success or failure 
was accomplished by the selection of three groups of subjects. 
A “success” group was composed of children who had shown 
during their entire school experience objective and subjective 
evidences of success in all of the academic school subjects includ- 
ing reading and arithmetic. A “ failure” group was composed of 
children who, by the same criteria, had had the opposite sort of 
experience. A mixed group, called the “differential” group, 
was made up of children who had had successful experiences 
with reading and unsuccessful experiences with arithmetic. 
Experiences of “success” or “failure” were judged, for pur- 
poses of this experiment, by a composite criterion which included 
both the subjective aspects of the experience, as described by the 
child himself, and the more objective measures such as school 
grades and scores on achievement tests. The dimensions on 
which the child’s attitude was rated are defined and described 
in another paper (18). The objective measures of school marks 
and achievement-test scores constitute presumptive evidence of 
the experienced success or failure. No child, moreover, was 
included in the experiment who appeared to lack ego-involve- 
ment in his school work. Ego-involvement was defined in terms 
of the degree of the child’s involvement in the quality of his 
performance. For purposes of the present study only the degree 
of involvement presumed to be necessary in producing experience 
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of success or failure was required. It was rated in terms of 
opinions of the teachers and the experimenter, after the latter had 
made a systematic clinical study of each child and had had 
considerable discussion with him of attitudes toward work. 

Since the experiment was planned as an intensive study of a 
small number of representative children, a rigorous selection of 
cases was attempted in terms of matching, so that the three 
groups could be equated in terms of such variables as chrono- 
logical age, mental age, and sex, while widely contrasted with 
respect to the factor of academic success. The matching was 
accomplished within adequate limits, and the contrasts, for the 
three final groups of 12 subjects each, are statistically significant 
on all measures. A relative difference could not be avoided in 
attitudes toward the two kinds of subject matter employed: 
reading proved more differentiating than arithmetic, but the 
contrasts between groups, while not as large on the arithmetic 
measures as on the reading, are still satisfactory. Table 1 gives 
the means, for the three groups, of the measures used in equating 
and differentiating them, Standard deviations have been omitted 
for brevity’s sake and because the groups do not show significant 
differences in variability. 

2. Materials. In order to include for each subject a sufficient 
number of separate measures of levels of aspiration so that a 
meaningful determination of individual central tendency and 
patterning may be made, a number of items of the same order 
of difficulty are required. For practical reasons each item must 
be short, so that the performance of the entire series will not take 
too much time; and, preferably, there should be little practice 
effect from the beginning to the end of the series. The materials 
judged most suitable for this work were: (1) in reading, multiple- 
choice word-meaning items, and (2) in arithmetic, problems in 
addition. 

a. Reading task. The series making up the experimental task 
consists of 120 multiple-choice word-meaning items, each of 
which contains an initial word and 5 choice words. A synonym 
for the initial word must be chosen from among the 5 choice 
words. The items are arranged in two forms, each containing 
20 sets of 3 items each. Each set was performed as one trial. 

Most of the items for this task (103 of 120) were taken from 
the LE.R. Vocabulary Test (Easy Words) (13), the items of 
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which are considered to be roughly equivalent in difficulty. 
Fight additional items were selected from the word-meaning 
exercise of one of the New Stanford Achievement Tests (15). 


TABLE 1 


Compos!Tion OF EXPERIMENTAL Groups IN TERMS OF CRITERIA OF SELECTION 


| DiFPeRENTIAL 


| (Success 
CRITERIA * Success FAILure READING; 
Failure 


ARITHMETIC) 


nber of girls 
mber of boys 


igence quotient (1937 Stanford-Binet) 


hronological age (months) 


Years of school experic nee 


School grades: academic subjects 1.46 3.10 2.11 
non-academic subjects 1.87 2.957 2.45 
reading 1.30 3.06 1.77 
arithmetic I 2 4; 


Stanford achievement test: 1939, reading 119.08 104.17 119.25 
1939, arithmetic 109.33 98.67 99.17 

previous, reading 117.91 108.88 116.73 

previous, arithmetic I1r.g0 104.75 102.00 


f-apprassal: academic subjects I 2 2 
non-academic subjects 2.16 2.34 2.31 
reading 1.33 3.08 1.42 
arithmetic 1 2 


Examiner's appraisal: self-confidence, reading 
arithmetic .08 


Nationality and race: 


Italian-born parents 3 : 2 
Foreign-born Jewish parents 3 c 0 
American-born Jewish parents 3 3 3 
American-born non-Jewish parents 3 7 7 


*The school grades, self-appraisal (ratings by the child) and examiner's appraisal 
ratings are made on a scale of 1 to 5, with 1 the top, or good, end of the scale. The 
wl grades represent averages of the entire academic records (at least 3 years) for 
these subjects. The Stanford achievement-test scores are given in terms of quotients. 
The 1939 results are from tests conducted by the examiner at the time of experiment; 


he previous results are from tests given by the school a year or so before. 


Nine others were constructed by the experimenter. All the initial 
words and all but 18 of the 600 choice words are included in 
Thorndike’s first 1000 in his Teacher’s Word Book (21). As a 
precaution against failure of equivalence, the initial words were 
separated and arranged in a balanced order in the final two forms 


| | 
Nu 6 6 6 
113.00 111.33 115.17 
a 127.17 125.00 | 126.58 
4.08 4.08 | 4.08 
| | 
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of the reading test on the basis of their position in Thorndike’s 
first and second 500. 

b. Arithmetic task. The arithmetic examples were slightly 
modified from the addition form of the Courtis arithmetic tests: 
Each example used consists of 4 two-place numbers. Three 
examples are grouped to form one trial, the trials being of 
roughly equivalent difiiculty. Two equivalent forms were made 
up each containing items for 20 trials. 

Since Jucknat (14) has shown that transfer of the effects of 
success or failure on one task to the levels of aspiration in another 
occurs only when the tasks possess a certain degree of similarity, 
it is important in a study involving this consideration that the 
subjects perceive the experimental tasks as in a significant sense 
similar to or representatve of the life tasks—in this case the 
academic subjects, reading and arithmetic. At the age levels 
included, the work in arithmetic in the public schools consists 
chiefly of the four fundamental operations, and for the younger 
children in the group it is limited to two or three of these opera- 
tions. Addition seems always to be regarded as first and primary. 
The form of arrangement of the word-meaning series was made 
similar to that of the school reading achievement tests commonly 
used; the children were required to pronounce every word orally, 
and it was noted that they usually knew the meaning of every 
word. The mimeographed forms employed for both tasks, more- 
over, were plainly labelled “Reading Test” and “Arithmetic 
Test,” and in speaking to the children the experimenter always 
referred to them in this way. The presumption, therefore, 
appears justifiable that the experimental materials were thought 
of by the children as representative (although small) segments of 
the fields of study of reading and arithmetic. 

3. Method of presentation,of tasks. The two tasks were admin- 
istered as speed tests, time being taken with a tenth-second stop 
watch for each set of three items. Speed appears to be a more 
practicable measure on work of this kind than persistence or 
power, since the trials must be short and comparable in difficulty. 
At the beginning of the performance the experimenter announced 

that every word, or every example, was to be done correctly; if 
errors were made, the subject would be stopped and made to 
correct them. Ordinarily these instructions were carried out 


2 Dr. S. A. Courtis was good enough to provide this material. 
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dike’s specifically once near the beginning, in order to establish an 
accuracy set for the work. Thereafter in order not to slow down | 
ightly the performance an occasional error was overlooked, unless it 
oe peared that the child was working carelessly, in which case | 
tests, ap} 
Three further corrections were made. . 
, _ Neutral session. At the first experimental session, both read- 
ng of 4 
made ing and arithmetic tasks were administered. Half the children 
were given the reading first, half the arithmetic. Before the 
ts of performance of the reading task the following instructions were 
other given orally: | 
arity, Directions: On this reading test you must read every word on each line aloud. ; 
t the Then you must draw a line under the word which means the same as the first 
; word in the line. You have to get every one right, but besides that I want you 
Sense to do it as quickly as you can so as to make a record. This is a real speed test. 
> the | have my watch and I will see how fast you can do it. Now do the first set— 
levels ready, go. 
Nsists 
nger After the first sample had been given, the experimenter said: 
pera- That was fine. You did that in — seconds and every word was right too. 
eg Now before the next one I want you to tell me how many seconds you are going 
Gary. to try to do it in. Do you know what a goal is? It’s what you try for. For 
nade example, if you are in the 2nd group in reading in your class, you say to yourself, 
only ‘Now I'm going to try and work until I get in the 1st group.” Being in the 
rally ist group is your goal. What I want you to tell me is your goal for reading each 
a one of these. You did the 1st one in — seconds. What are you going to try 
‘very to do this one in? 
lore- 
netic These instructions were given in an appropriately modified form 
ways for the arithmetic task. 
fore, Two sample trials were followed by 20 regular trials. After 
ught each trial the child was told his performance time, and then 
ts of either spontaneously gave his next level of aspiration or was asked 
for it by the experimenter, who used the words: “ Now what are 
nin- you going to try for? ” 
. . . . 
stop During this entire session, after the sample trials, the experi- 
lore menter abstained from any except the most casual comment on 
: oF the performance. No child was told what any other child had 
ilty. done, nor what an average performance time was, although fre- 
iced quently these questions were asked by the children. The subjects 
; if were asked not to discuss the work with others in their room. | 
> to Apparently none of them established an independent standard _ 
out with which to compare himself, and the only judgment of the 7 


excellence of performance which anyone actually made was in 


in 
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terms of his own previous performances as reported by the experi. 
menter. This outcome was not unexpected, as it is known tha 
young children are not accustomed to thinking of time in terms 
of second intervals, specially in relation to their performance jp 
short school tasks. 

After the first, or neutral session, half of each group of subjects 
was given the reading material under success and the arithmetic 
under failure conditions, while the remaining half were given 
arithmetic under success and reading under failure conditions, 
All subjects performed on both materials in the first session under 
neutral conditions, and on subsequent days one material under 
success, the other under failure conditions. The neutral, success, 
and failure sessions were each separated by two or three days, and 
the order of presentation of success and failure was balanced for 
the group. 

5. Success condition. The subject coming for a success session 
was greeted as follows: 

You remember that reading (or arithmetic) test you did the other day? | 
have been looking over my papers and I find that you made one of the best 
scores in my entire group of children. I have given that test to children in 
several schools, and your score stood out as one of the very best, even among 
those of children of much higher grades. It really was wonderful! It was so 


good that I want you to do the test again, just to make sure it wasn’t a chance, 
but so we can see if you really are that good. 


This speech was made extemporaneously, but the form given 
above was adhered to fairly closely. The “success” procedure 
then followed: the first trial was reported to the subject (regard- 
less of its absolute goodness) as having been made at a speed 
which was the second or third best score of his previous (neutral) 
session. The second and third trials were reported each as better 
than the trial preceding. The fourth trial, and the eighth, twelfth, 
sixteenth, and twentieth, were reported as somewhat worse than 
the preceding trial. All other trials were reported as better than 
or equal to their predecessors. The attempt was made, in so far 
as the limitations of the situation permitted, to see that the 
reported time for each trial met the level of aspiration just set. 
Errors, unless obvious, were completely overlooked. The experi- 
menter commented freely, and always favorably, on the per- 
formances, using superlatives and comparing the performance 
favorably to that of older children. 
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The purpose of the five relatively poorer trials was twofold: 
first, it was desired to ascertain if brief failures, interspersed 
among the successful trials, would affect the levels of aspiration 
‘1 a manner comparable to that observed under conditions of 
predominant failure; and secondly, it is obviously impracticable 
to report each of 20 trials as better than the preceding trial. Since 
poorer performances were, therefore, to be interspersed among 
the improved ones, this was done systematically according to a 
predetermined order. 

Although the children showed little ability for estimation of 
absolute time intervals of the order involved (10 to 70 seconds), 
they naturally now and then formed judgments of the relative 
speed of one trial as compared to that of the just previous trial. 
This fact led the experimenter in a few instances to deviate from 
the regular procedure just outlined. If it then became necessary 
to report a relatively poorer score at an inappropriate time (in 
terms of the predetermined schedule) the failure aspect was 
minimized as much as possible. (“That was a shame, you just 
got mixed up there, didn’t you?”) The next scheduled failure 
trial was then omitted, the irregular one having taken its place. 
For the most part the children were too busy to form judgments 
of the elapsed time, and in general the experimenter was able to 
report the time according to plan, apparently without the slightest 
suspicion on the part of the child. The actual difference between 
the true time and the reported time was in most cases not great, 
so that not infrequently it was possible to report the true time. 
Once or twice during the session when the true time was reported, 
the experimenter showed the time on the stopwatch to the child 
in order to make the total effect more convincing. 

6. Failure condition. Sessions under this condition were carried 
out in a manner parallel to the success schedule outlined except 
for the substitutions required to produce the experience of failure. 
The session began with the following remarks from the experi- 
menter: 
You remember that reading (or arithmetic) test you did the other day? I 
have been looking over my papers and I find that you made one of the worst 
scores of my entire group of children. You made many mistakes and did the 
examples more slowly than most third-grade children. I can’t understand how 


you could have done so poorly. I want you to try it again now so we can see 
whether it was just a chance or whether you really are that bad. 
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Thereafter each trial was reported (within the limits previously 
described) as worse than the preceding, except for trials four, 
eight, twelve, sixteen and twenty. For these five trials mild 
success was reported, the experimenter observing: “ Now that 
wasn’t bad. That was really a pretty good score. If you could do 
that all the time, you would be doing all right.” With the report 
of other trials comments such as, “ No, you're getting worse,” 
“Even worse,” and the like were made. Errors were usually 
pointed out and the child made to correct them. 

At the end of the session a friendly, encouraging talk was had 
with the child. Usually it was possible to say that while his 
speed was not great, the work was accurate, and that whereas 
speed was not the most important thing in school and would 
increase with age anyhow, accuracy was always important. Good 
qualities of work in the same subject matter on a previously com- 
pleted achievement test were mentioned and praised. Then a 
test of an entirely different type was administered with approval 
for the performance. This procedure was intended to overcome 
undue frustration. Apparently it was effective in that no child 
left the failure session with ill-effects from the experimental 
stimulation. 


RESULTS 


1. Derivation of the discrepancy score. The chief measure of 
the relation between the level of aspiration atd-performance is 
designated as the discrepancy score (cf. 17). A single dis- 
crepancy score is the difference between the performance time of 
a given trial as reported to the subject and the level of aspiration 
which he sets for the succeeding trial. Since in this study all 
scores were reported in terms of seconds of time, and a level of 
aspiration lower than the performance represents a “higher” 
goal, the signs of the discrepancies have been reversed, so that a 
positive discrepancy indicates a goal for achievement better than 
that of the preceding performance. The median for each indi- 
vidual of the 20 discrepancies for each condition and each subject 
matter has been calculated separately. 

The reliability coefficients (split half) of the discrepancy values 
are 0.91 for the reading (neutral condition) and 0.94 for the arith- 
metic (neutral condition), when the total group of 36 is used for 
the calculation. The product-moment r between discrepancy 
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-» reading and in arithmetic (neutral conditions) with the three 
groups thrown together (N36) is -+-.74-£.05. Correlation 
<oefacients between actual performance time and size of dis- 
crepancy (also neutral conditions) computed for all groups com- 
bined are, for the reading task, +-.39+.10; for the arithmetic 
task, +.20-=.1I. 

2, Differences in discrepancy between groups. Table 2 presents 
the means and standard deviations of the discrepancy for all 


groups with each of the three experimental conditions. For 


group comparisons the table should be read horizontally. Direct 
comparisons of the measures may be made for the success and 
failure groups (i.e., those who have experienced past success or 
failure) on both reading and arithmetic. The differential group 
was chosen so as to resemble the success group in reading and the 
failure group in arithmetic, and may, therefore, be compared to 
both the other groups in these terms. 

The failure group, as contrasted with the success group, shows 
generally larger discrepancy scores and greater variability of the 
discrepancy. The differential group shows low discrepancy and 
variability values on reading and larger values on arithmetic, 
thus resembling the success group in reading and the failure 
group in arithmetic. Differences between the differential and 
success groups in reading and between the differential and failure 
groups in arithmetic are very small, as would be predicted from 
the hypothesis that attitudes of success and failure influence the 
levels of aspiration. 

That the means do not fully express the result of varying the 
past experience of success and failure is seen by the distributions 
of the groups plotted in Figure 1. Here it appears that the fea- 
ture of contrast in the discrepancy scores is not found in their 
means but rather in their dispersions. For the reading material, 
the scores of the success group are closely bunched in a small 
positive discrepancy range. The same is true, although to a less 
extent, of the scores for the differential group. The failure group, 
on the other hand, scatters its scores widely in both directions 


more in an upward than in a downward direction. The contrast 
between the groups is not quite so marked on the arithmetic 
material, but the same general tendencies appear. In this case, 
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however, the differential group spreads its scores in the same 
manner as the failure group. 

Table 3 presents as a simple indication of scatter the percentages 
of subjects whose discrepancies fall in each of three classes (shown 
by vertical lines in Figure 1): values from minus 5.0 to plus 


TABLE 3 


PerceNTaces oF Group Eacu oF Turee 
oF DiscrEPpANcY SCORE 


SUCCESS FAILURE 
GROUP GROUP 
N 12 N ? 


Reapinc, Neutrat Conpirion 
Low class (D below +.99) 
Middle class (D + 1.0 to 3.99) 
High class (D 4.0 up) 


ARITHMETIC, NEUTRAL CONDITION 
Low class (D below + 99) 
Middle class (D +1.0 to + 3.99) 
High class (D +4.0 up) 


CHI SQUARE 


Reapinc, Neutrat Conpirion 
Success group versus failure group 
Success group versus differential group 
Failure group versus differential group 


ARITHMETIC, NeuTRAL CONDITION 
Success group versus failure group 
Success group versus differential group 
Failure group versus differential group 


0.99; from plus 1.0 to plus 3.99; and from plus 4.0 up. Results for 
the reading material show that, whereas of the failure subjects the 
majority tend to score in the highest discrepancy class, an appre- 
ciable number also fall in the other two classes. In the success 
and differential groups, on the other hand, by far the largest 
number of subjects have discrepancy scores which place them in 
the middle class. The chi-square criterion for indicating proba- 
bilities of association between the groups shows that, whereas the 
success and differential groups probably do not differ in other 
than chance terms, the failure group is reliably different from 
both. 

In the results from the arithmetic task the same trends appear 
with somewhat less statistical reliability. It may be remembered 
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that the experimental groups do not show the wide divergence in 
success attitudes and achievement toward arithmetic that they do 


roward reading. The outstandingly successful past experiences of 


the success group have been with reading, arithmetic following 
ordinarily in second place. In the failure group, however, reading 
has always been a clear failure experience, with arithmetic 
regarded in some cases as the “ best” of a group of ungratifying 


TABLE 4 


CrrricaAL Ratios oF Dirrerences BeTween Discrepancies AND BETWEEN 


STANDARD DeviaATIONS OF DiscREPANCIES OBTAINED From Groups 
DIFFERING IN Past EXPERIENCE OF SucCCESS AND FAILURE 


OF PaAtLure SUCCESS Dire SUCCESS PAILURE Dirt 
ACH Group MINUS GROUP Group MINUS GROUP MINUS GroUP 
GROUP 1 
| 

M Discrer. | o Discrer M Discrer. | o Discrer M Discrer o Discrep 


1.69 3.23 


* Success Group N=11; cf. Table 2. 


subject achievements. It has further appeared that arithmetic 
has received a relative “success” aura for some of the failure 
subjects, even when their actual achievement in it is markedly 
poorer than that of some of the success subjects for whom arith- 
metic is relatively a “ failure” subject. The experimental groups 
are, therefore, less widely divergent in their attitudes toward 
arithmetic than in those toward reading, and hence the lesser 
reliability of the level of aspiration discrepancies in arithmetic 
does not vitiate the previous findings indicating success attitudes 
as a factor in the level of aspiration response. 

Table 4 presents critical ratios (D/SD) for differences between 
the groups in mean discrepancy and variability (S.D.) of dis- 
crepancy.* While there is some evidence for reliable differences 


These critical ratios are calculated for use with Fisher's ¢ test for the d ination 
f the significance of differences in small groups (4). With the number of subjects hers 
nployed, a P value of .o1 (considered very significant) requires a critical ratio of 2.81 
a P value of .o5 (considered significant) a critical ratio of 2.07; a P value of .10 (not 


clearly sigmificant) a critical ratio of 1.71. 
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between the groups in gross size of the discrepancy score (with 
failure experience always associated with the larger discrepancy), 
the differences between groups with respect to variability of dis. 
crepancy are more outstanding. Subjects having in common the 
past experience of success show similar discrepancy scores, whereas 
the scores of the failure-group subjects are widely scattered and 
dissimilar. 

3. Differences in discrepancy between conditions. All subjects 
were given both types of materials first under neutral conditions; 
thereafter half of each of the three groups was given the reading 
material under success and the arithmetic under failure condi- 
tions; the other half had the arithmetic under success, the reading 
under failure conditions. All subjects thus had both materials 
under neutral conditions, with subsequent success on one, failure 
on the other. Table 2, read in the vertical direction, gives com- 
parisons of the changes occurring in discrepancy scores with 
success and failure stimulation as contrasted with the base line of 
discrepancies under neutral conditions. 

With two exceptions out of the 12 possible comparisons, an 
increase occurred in the mean size and variability of the group 
distributions of discrepancies with failure stimulation. Likewise 
with but two exceptions out of 12 comparisons, induced success 
is associated with a lowered discrepancy and a lowered variability 
of the discrepancy. 

——-Distributions for the three groups and two materials combined 
are shown in Figure 2. These indicate the results after brief 
experimentally induced success and failure in subjects of diverse 
past experience. The neutral discrepancy here plotted is for that 
material (either arithmetic or reading) in which the child later 
received the given experimental stimulation (i.e., in the neutral- 
success distribution the neutral discrepancies are plotted only for 
those subjects who later received success stimulation in the same 
material). The distributions show the same effects on the dis- 
crepancy and its variability for the condition of brief success- 
failure that have already been reported for the condition of 
long-continued past success-failure. In addition, the figure shows 
that those subjects whose discrepancies are negative tend, when 
exposed briefly to either success or failure, to approach a positive 
discrepancy value. All except one of those in the low discrepancy 
class (6 in the success, 7 in the failure comparison) increase their 
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discrepancies with failure in the now expected direction, but also 
increase with success in opposition to the total group result. |p 
the neutral-success comparison this contrary effect in the low class 
subjects tends to raise the mean under the success condition 
toward that of the neutral, while the amount of variability js. 
because of their deviational behavior, less for the group as a 
whole. In the neutral-failure comparison the range is narrowed 
because of these deviations, while the means are spread wider 
apart in the expected directions. 

The deviational discrepancy scores of the low-class subjects 
are of interest because other evidence to be presented later suggests 
that the three classes of discrepancy (called here high, middle 
and low) do not represent measures of a similar reaction. It is 
questioned whether they should be considered as varying along 
a continuous distribution of size. Throwing them into one dis. 
tribution, as has been done here in the calculation of the means 
and standard deviations shows the effects of success and failure 
on the most prevalent form of reaction, but minimizes or com- 
pletely obscures effects on other forms of level of aspiration. 

Because of the small size of the groups on which the present 
comparisons are made, and because of the individual differences 
in reaction, many of the neutral-success and neutral-failure differ- 
ences in size and variability do not reach statistical significance. 
Out of 24 such comparisons, however, 20 are in the expected 
direction. Hence it seems warranted to conclude at least tenta- 
tively that present experience of induced success or failure has in 
general the same effect as a similar, long-continued past experi- 
ence: viz., increase of discrepancy and its variability under failure, 
and decrease of both under success. 


SECONDARY MEASURES OF THE LEVEL OF ASPIRATION 


1. Flexibility, responsiveness and negative discrepancy. \n addi- 
tion to the discrepancy score there are three other measures of 
the level of aspiration which may serve a useful function in a 
description and delimitation of level of aspiration. These are 
fully described in another paper (20); here a brief definition will 
serve. 

a. Flexibility. The level of aspiration may be shifted from its 
placement on the preceding trial a total of 19 times in 20 trials. 
The measure of flexibility is the percentage of shift. It is the 
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ASPIRATION 


quotient derived when the number of shifts, regardless of their 
amounts or direction, is divided by 19. 

b. Responsiveness. When the performance score is reported as 
better than that in the just previous trial, the subject may follow 


the reported improvement responsively with a raised level of 
aspiration, he may maintain the same level, or he may /ower the 
level. The responsiveness measure is the total number of times 
that the level of aspiration follows the immediately preceding 
performance in upward or downward directions, plus the number 
of times that the level of aspiration remains unchanged when the 
performance is unchanged. It measures the extent to which an 
individual is influenced by his immediately preceding perform- 
ance score in the setting of his aspiration level. 


TABLE 5 


Measures OF LEVEL OF ASPIRATION FOR Groups CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
Past ExpERIENCE OF SUCCESS AND FAILURE 


SUCCESS FAILURE DIFFERENTIAL 
GROUP GROUP GROUP 


Reap. N ArgirH. N Reav. N AritH. N Reap. N AnitH. N 


Flexibility .60 .70 51 68 61 
Responsiveness 10.58 10.50 8.17 10.67 8.25 | 9.25 
No. of negative or | | 

zero discrepancies 5.83 4.92 4-75 4-75 4.33 


screpancy 


c. Negative discrepancy. The number of times, out of a pos- 
sible 20, that the subject sets a level of aspiration equal to or below 
the immediately preceding performance score as reported offers 
a third measure of his aspiration behavior. 

Table 5 shows the mean values of the three secondary measures 
for the experimental groups in reading and arithmetic tasks per- 
formed under neutral conditions, together with the corresponding 
discrepancy values. The values for all three measures prove to 
be nearly similar for the three groups and in this respect contrast 
with the discrepancy values which differentiate the groups. The 
data for the success and failure conditions, not presented in the 
table, likewise show no group differences, except again in dis- 
crepancy. Evidently the experimental groups, selected on the 
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basis of past experiences of success and failure, do not set levels 
of aspiration which are on the average distinguishable in terms 
of these three secondary measures. 

It would be premature to take this finding as evidence that 
patterning of aspiration-level behavior in terms of discrepancy 
and the secondary measures does not occur. Two lines of evi. 
dence suggested to the writer that such patterning exists, but that 
the success-failure groupings do not provide the natural aspiration. 
level groupings which would allow it to appear. First, observa- 
tion of the behavior of individual subjects during the experiment 
suggested that the flexibility and responsiveness of the aspiration 
level varies with the size of the discrepancy, but not in a clear 
one-to-one fashion. Individual subjects with low positive dis- 
crepancy scores appeared to show more flexibility and responsive- 
ness than children having either negative or high positive 
discrepancies. Secondly, the failure group is much more variable 
in discrepancy size than the success group, which is remarkably 
homogeneous in this respect (see Figure 1). If it is true that the 
size of the discrepancy is correlated with the size of the secondary 
measures, then averages of scores on these measures for the 
heterogeneous failure group might resemble closely averages for 
the homogeneous success group without bringing to light indi- 
vidual patterns of response which might occur in both groups. 
The variability of the secondary measures is in fact much greater 
for the failure than for the success group, a fact which in itself 
indicates that the failure group is not as homogeneous an aspira- 
tion level grouping as is the success group. A regrouping which 
breaks up the heterogeneous failure and differential groups into 
natural size-of-discrepancy groups is required. 

2. Criteria for the size-of-discrepancy grouping. In order to 
test the hypothesis that the grouping of subjects in terms of past 
experience of success and failure is less likely to reveal meaningful 
patterns of aspiration level response than is a grouping in terms 
of size of discrepancy, the 36 subjects were regrouped on the basis 
of the most characteristically employed discrepancy score. In the 
interests of homogeneity in the new groups rigid criteria were 
established in terms of minimum and maximum discrepancy 
scores, and the consistency of the discrepancy in successive 
performances. 
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The criteria finally adopted were as follows: 

a. Each subject accepted for one of the three groups was 
required to show a reasonable consistency in the placement of 
the level of aspiration in the 20 trials with each of the two 
materials. 

b, Each subject was required to meet one of the three following 
specifications with respect to size of discrepancy: 

(1) For the low-positive-discrepancy group, the median neutral 
discrepancy in the reading series must fall between -+-0.5 and 
2.0, inclusive; in the arithmetic series between +-1.5 and +-4.5, 
inclusive; the arithmetic discrepancy must be the same or larger 
than that in reading. The average discrepancy for the two 
materials must fall between +-1.2 and + 3.3. 

(2) For the Aigh-positive-discrepancy group the discrepancy in 
neutral reading series must be +-2.5 or more, in the arithmetic 
series + 3.5 or more. The average of the two discrepancies must 
be at least +-5.5. 

(3) For the negative-discrepancy group, the discrepancy with 
one material must be +-o0.5 or less, with the other +-2.0 or less; 
the average with the two materials must be -+-1.0 or less. 
As a consequence of the rigidity of selection 11 subjects who 
did not conform to the specifications remain unclassified. The 
majority of these 11 subjects conform to one pattern of aspiration- 
level behavior on the reading material and to another on the 
arithmetic. By the earlier method of classification (Table 3) 
which was based on measuies taken separately for the two tasks, 
rather than as in the present case on discrepancies which are 
similar for the two tasks, the 11 subjects fell naturally into one 
or other of the three prescribed groups. In the present classifica- 
tion they form a fourth, “ mixed” group. 

Table 6 presents the means of the discrepancy scores and the 
three secondary measures of aspiration level for the four new 
size-of-discrepancy groups: the low-positive, high-positive, nega- 
tive, and mixed. The critical ratios of the mean group differences 
in the reading series, neutral condition, are given in Table 7." 
Whereas the original grouping of the subjects in terms of past 
experience of success and failure discloses differences in discrep- 
ancy but in no other attributes of level of aspiration, the regroup- 


arithmetic scores give essentially the same results 
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ing in terms of size of discrepancy yields a series of significant 
diflerences. The regrouping procedure has placed individuals 
together who resemble one another and who differ from those of 


other groups in terms of (1) discrepancy size, (2) flexibility, and 7 
(2) responsiveness of the aspiration level.” This finding suggests _ i 
that the members of each of these groups may have in common on 
also some more general characteristics which produce in them - 
common modes of expressing striving. The consideration of one 

of these possible factors is the next problem. 


TABLE 7 
MeasuRES OF LeveL oF AsPIRATION FoR Groups CLAssIFIED ACCORDING 
To Size oF DiscREPANCY 


CRITICAL RATIOS OF SCORES FOR READING, NEUTRAL CONDITION 


Low-Positive NEGATIVE Low-Positive 

MINUS MINUS MINUS 

HicH-Positive Hicu-Posirive NEGATIVE 

Groups Groups Groupes 

Flexibility +4.50 +3.05 +1.28 
Responsiveness +5.40 +3.10 +2.02 
Number of negative discrepancies +3.18 +6.79 —3.49 
Discrepancy —3.55 3.97 +1.74 


3. Significance of the aspiration level to the individual. 


3: 
Gould (10) has shown by an extensive individual interview tech- > 
nique that the stated level of aspiration is differently employed by 
different individuals. For most people, she concludes, the levels 
of aspiration function as protectors of the ego, but the form that a 
the protection takes may vary. Her data suggest that there is not i 
a clear linear relation between size of discrepancy and motiva- a 
tional factors, such as fear of failure. The present experiment 
has shown that there is a tendency for the discrepancy to be 4 
large in individuals who have experienced continuous failure in rete 
connection with the experimental task, but that more striking is a 
the wide diversification in the discrepancy scores of these indi- | 
viduals, These subjects, being highly involved in the work, prob- er 3 
ably all fear new failure; yet their reactions to the aspiration a 

'The negative discrepancy measure is of course not independent of the basis of 
grouping, median discrepancy size. Reasons for the use of this measure, and also for ; 
the delimitation of the low-positive from the negative discrepancy group in spite of the : 


relatively low critical ratios on the secondary measures, will be given in the next section 
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situation are of several different types in terms of the discrepancy 
and secondary scores. This fact suggests that different individuals 
are probably using the aspiration level in different ways, each of 
which may seem to the individual using it most satisfactory jp 
protection of the ego. 

Since the subjects have been regrouped in terms of characteristic 
size of discrepancy, there is now opportunity to examine these 
groups to see if the group members resemble one another jp 
predominant type of use or significance of the aspiration level, 
Those subjects not showing consistent discrepancy scores 
(“ mixed” group) have been separated from the others, so that 
the three main groups represent relatively pure cultures of the 
characteristic discrepancy size employed in this situation. That 
is, if discrepancy size is related to the individual’s perception of 
the aspiration level as it affects the ego, then this relation should 
appear more clearly because those subjects who tried one thing 
on one trial and another on the succeeding trial have been 
eliminated. 

a. The low-positive-discrepancy group consists of seven success 
and two differential subjects. The levels of aspiration of these 
nine subjects show a small positive discrepancy. In the indi- 
vidual cases the discrepancy measure is usually smaller after 
reported success (in 75 per cent of the cases), larger after reported 
failure (in 78 per cent). The level of aspiration tends in these 
nine to be responsive to the preceding performance scores, to be 
flexible, and to show a moderate number of negative discrepancies. 
In addition, these subjects show marked goal directedness toward 
the stated level of aspiration under all the experimental condi- 
tions employed.° They take account in a practical way of their 
previous good and bad performances as reported, and show little 

6 Goal directedness is here used to refer to behavior indicating that the subject 1s 
actually trying to achieve the score which he has set as“his level of aspiration. Nearly all 
the subjects show behavior directed toward some goal, but frequently this is not the goal 
stated to the experimenter. Goal directedness toward the stated level of aspiration was 
considered to be demonstrated by such remarks as the following: “I'm going to mak 
that 30 if it’s the last thing I do.” “Same goal; I'm just going to try and get that 31 
that’s my whole record ull I get it.” “I've been silly, now I'm going to work; watch m 
get 10.” “This time I'm going to make 10 if I have to kill myself.” “TI get it 
sooner or later; I get what I want, that’s me.” After failing to make the level of 
aspiration: “‘ Ooh, I lost.” “Almost made it.” “ Gotta make it now.” After the expen 
menter praises the performance during the success condition: “ Of course I'd be muci 
more pleased if I made what I said I was going to.” After achievement of the | 


of aspiration: “ Hurray, I get my man!" “ What'd I say!" “ Ooh, I made it!” 
I made it, hot dogs! ” 
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-onflict over the placement of their aspiration level. They react 
rather strongly to success and failure in terms of general behavior, 
but they do not change the level of aspiration a great deal under 
sich conditions, They appear to believe that they are performing 
near their favorable maximum under neutral conditions. They 
sometimes increase effort under success or failure, but they do not 
react with so large a change in the discrepancy score as the other 
groups. 

~ These characteristics seem consistent when viewed as a pattern 
{ response. The levels of aspiration of this group might be 
described as closely tied to a (for them) satisfactory reality, with 
a goal for achievement usually just ahead of present accomplish- 
ment but easily modified in response to a change in the reported 
verformance. Accomplishment appears here to be viewed as a 
whole; modification of the aspiration level is not made blindly, 
following the report of specific performance. The moderate 
number of negative discrepancies reflects the satisfaction of these 
children with their own best performances. They are comfort- 
ably content at times to place a level of aspiration at the same 
point as a previous performance, or even at a lower level. 

b. The high-positive-discrepancy group consists of one success 
subject, five failure subjects and three differential subjects. All 
nine show a high positive discrepancy under neutral conditions 
which decreases under experimentally induced success (discrep- 
ancy 1s lower with success in 100 per cent of the cases) to a level 
near that of the members of the group described above, and 
increases with experimentally induced failure (in 75 per cent). 
Their levels of aspiration under neutral conditions are relatively 
unresponsive to the performance, inflexible, and show very 
few negative discrepancies. Frequently the children of this group 
set initially a level of aspiration which is far removed from their 
performance scores; and they maintain this level almost rigidly, 
even if their performance never approaches it in excellence. If 
the performance should approach the level of aspiration, the latter 
is immediately raised so that a large discrepancy continues to be 
present. These subjects seem to be inwardly compelled to do so, 
is if they never felt that they were doing well enough. ‘Under 
neutral conditions they may or may not show goal directedness 
toward the level aspired to, although there is invariably strong 
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effort shown on the work.’ Under experimentally induced suc. 
cess, the performance becomes markedly goal-directed. If the 
goal is achieved, however, there is no such satisfaction and relaxa- 
tion of tension as is characteristic of the children in the low. 
positive-discrepancy group. Their attitudes and whole bodily 
orientation seem to change with experimentally induced success 
as if a load of tension had been removed. Under the failure con. 
dition sluggish, apathetic behavior sometimes appears, as if the 
limit of tolerance for the assimilation of failure had been reached 
and escape must be sought by “ going out of the field.” In this 
case the level of aspiration is generally lowered and successive 
expressions fail to show expected consistency. 

c. The negative-discrepancy group consists of three success, two 
failure, and two differential subjects. The basis for grouping 
these seven children together, and the unique feature of their 
level of aspiration behavior, is the predominantly negative discrep- 
ancy under neutral conditions. Contrary to the usual behavior of 
this measure, the discrepancy is for these subjects increased (in 

71 per cent of the cases) under experimentally induced success, 
and thus usually becomes a positive value. With experimentally 
induced faiture the discrepancy is atso-Mmereased (in 86 per cent 
of the cases), and is then of a higher value than that shown with 
success. In responsiveness and flexibility the members of this 
group resemble the low-positive-discrepancy children, but the end 
toward which this behavior is directed may be seen to differ: in 
the low-positive group the subjects are responsive and flexible in 
terms of a stated goal which is ahead of their performance; in 
the negative discrepancy group the responsiveness and flexibility 
are directed toward avoiding the failure of a performance worse 
than that prescribed by the level of aspiration.” Subjects of the 

7In this they are not unique; nearly all of the 36 subjects, regardless of classifica- 
tion, appeared to exert themselves strongly on all of the experimental tasks. 

8 This apparently coincides with Hoppe’s (11) observation that feelings of failure 
result from non-attainment of the [true] level of aspiration, in spite of the fact that the 
stated level of aspiration in these cases is obviously not the performance they hope to 
achieve. (“If I say 80, maybe I can make 61 again.) It seems possible, however, that 
this observation of Hoppe’s is not wholly applicable to many of the experimental situa 
tions used by American investigators (5; 10; 20). In the present experiment, for example, 
the individual sees his task as made up of 20 short discrete trials rather than a single 
task involving but one placement of the level of aspiration, as was usually the case with 
Hoppe’s subjects. Thus, in the present experiment, the non-attainment of the level of 
aspiration of the strongly goal-directed low-positive-group subjects did not appear to be 
attended by severe feclings of failure as long as there existed the anticipation of such 


attainment sooner or later. But for the negative-discrepancy subjects a single performance 
worse than the level of aspiration clearly produced failure experience. 
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negative-discrepancy group take only indirect account of their 
nrevious good and bad performance scores in the placement of 
the level of aspiration. Their aim is to be always on the safe 
side—an aim which apparently seems to them most probable of 
achievement when the level of aspiration is placed just equal to 
or lower than the performance immediately previous. There is 
in addition a marked conflict over the statement to the experi- 
menter of the level of aspiration; sometimes the child seems to 
wish to set a high goal and yet be fearful of non-achievement 
of it. In such cases the conflict appears to have been resolved 
by placing the stated goal below the performance. After brief 
incidental successes during the neutral session and under condi- 
tions of experimentally induced success these subjects appear able 
to tolerate a positive discrepancy.’ The effect of brief incidental 
failures is to drive the level of aspiration even lower than usual, 
producing a still larger negative discrepancy than that occurring 
under neutral conditions. With more prolonged failure, as during 
the experimentally induced failure sessions, the discrepancy 
becomes fairly large in the positive direction. It may be that in 
this situation the experimenter’s disparaging comments about the 
inferiority of the performance in comparison with that of other 
children increases the strength of the instigation to set a high 
level of aspiration, thus facilitating the resolution of the conflict 
in this direction.” 

d. The mixed group consists of one success, five differential and 
five failure subjects. Nine of the eleven children fail to meet 
the size-of-discrepancy criteria for the three groups just described. 
The two exceptions, while they meet the size-of-discrepancy 
criteria, fail to be included in the three regular groups because 
they show extreme inconsistency in aspiration placements on 
both of the experimental materials. Two of the nine also clearly 
lack consistency throughout the 20 trials of one series. Their 
median discrepancy values can, therefore, not be regarded as 
representative measures of their stated goals in relation to their 
performances. Four of the five failure subjects within the mixed 
group resemble the negative discrepancy children in their behavior 


*In extreme cases the initially negative discrepancy becomes progressively smaller 


during the success session, reaches zero, and finally goes into a small positive value toward 


the end of the 20 trials. 
‘The term instigation is used here as defined by the authors of Frustration and 
gression (3, 3): “An instigator is some antecedent condition of which the predicted 


ponse is the consequence.” 
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with one material, the high positive group with the other. The 
three other children of the mixed group include one success and 
two differential subjects. These resemble the low positive group 
in their response on one material and the high positive group on 
the other. 


Discussion 


It has been shown that self-confident, successful children react 
to the level of aspiration situation in a similar way, whereas 
unsuccessful children, lacking in confidence, may adopt one of a 
number of different behavior techniques in this situation. Further- 
more, experimentally induced success brings the reactions of all 
subjects in regard to level of aspiration into a more homogeneous 
distribution than do the neutral conditions of stimulation. 

Gould (10) has suggested the possibility that the preponder- ’ 
antly positive discrepancy scores obtained in experiments on level 
of aspiration are related to cultural forces which influence indi- 
viduals (1) to expect, and (2) to be obliged to improve their 
performance more or less continuously. These forces might be 
expected to be especially powerful in children, who are typically 
in a state of learning and improvement, especially in the school 
situation where such improvement is made a requirement. The 
culture dictates a reward for individuals who meet the prescribed 
upward trend in performance and chastisement for those who 
do not. Furthermore, no ordinarily obvious and approved 
methods of gratification are provided for the individual who 
either fails to do consistently better or who consistently falls 
below the social norm for performance on a given task.” 

There are, however, certain recourses for such an individual. 
(1) He may make it clear that, although failing, he is continually 
trying to achieve at a point above his usual performance and 
approaching the level he perceives as the “ good.” Thus he may 
derive substitute gratification through cultural commendation of 
his effort. (2) On the other hand, he may refuse to acknowledge 
or he may discount the force of the pressures toward improve- 
ment. He will then depreciate his own achievement and striving, 
by expressing goals below his own actual accomplishment. When 
he then does better than this behavior leads the observer to 

11 This again presupposes ego-involvement in the task. There are many life activities 


in which an individual does not experience failure if he falls below the social norm of 
achievement. 
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predict, he will have achieved a kind of success.” These chiefly, 
with a few other less common forms of reaction, appear to 
account for the relatively larger observed variability of the dis- 
crepancy in subjects who have in the past experienced not success 
but failure at the activity now used as the experimental task. 

Chapman and Volkmann (2) have recently linked the level of 
jspiration to Sherif’s hypothesis that the formation of a judgment 
is aflected by the frame of reference within which the judgment 
is executed (19). When the subject lacks personal experience 
with a task, the placement of his level of aspiration is found to 
be related to a knowledge of the achievement on the task of 
groups with reference to which he can assess his ability or status. 
The effect on the level of aspiration of this knowledge decreases 
rapidly as the individual acquires personal experience with the 
new task. 

In the present study the subject entered the experimental situa- 
tion with definite knowledge of his ability, relative to that of his 
classmates, at tasks closely similar to those used for the determina- 
tion of the levels of aspiration. Since, furthermore, his relative 
status in this respect had been roughly constant for several years, 
his attitudes of success or failure with regard to his position on 
these interierized social norms may be presumed to have been 
fairly well set. This condition suggests a reason for the large 
discrepancy immediately shown, and consistently maintained, in 
many of the failure subjects. A failure subject has in the past 
generally performed at a level markedly below that of his fellow 
pupils on like tasks, and his lack of excellence has been frequently 
and often unpleasantly brought to his attention. The cultural 
pressure to conform and to excel has in all probability been 
exerted more strongly on him than on the children in the success 
group. The social forces long felt may be presumed in such 
cases to exert more effect on the statement of the aspiration than 
the objective datum of the single poor performance’ and the 
realistic anticipation of little improvement; therefore, the level 

12 There are many other techniques for the avoidance of the effects on self-esteem of 
recurrent failure. Various types of evasions may occur including, in addition to the 
above sample, “ going out of the field,” compensations, rationalizations, and the like. 
In the experimental situation of this investigation, the subjects were required to finish 
a given task, and thus no physical “ going out of the field ” was permitted, although its 
psychic equivalent was sometimes observed. Immediate compensations were likewise not 
possible because of the restriction of behavior to the given task; rationalizations sometimes 


were made but these did not appear to be especially potent in the reduction of feelings 
of failure. 
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of aspiration is placed high in relation to the performance }y 
these children as an acknowledgment or cognizance of what good 
achievement is, and, possibly, for its incentive value in stimulating 

5 


him to improve his own performance. 

The cultural pressure to excel and to keep the performance 
improving, plus the cognizance of the position of the self relative 
to social norms, seem to account for most of the results obtained 
in the present investigation. The obvious differences, however. 
in the function of the level of aspiration in the experience of the 
individual, particularly as exemplified in the contrast between 
the behavior of the subjects of the negative-discrepancy group 
and the low- and high-positive-discrepancy groups make necessary 
another concept. 

Hoppe (11) originally conceived of the level of aspiration as a 
true goal or level of striving. The overt statement of the level, 
or the behaviors from which its specific position may be deduced, 
may be regarded as somewhat similar to anticipatory goal 
responses (12), since the statement or the behaviors are fractional 
representations or components of the goal response, in this case 
actual overt achievement of the stated goal.'* The goal response 
here is conceived as the statement or other equivalent behavioral 
manifestation of the subject: “Oh boy, I made it, 50 seconds!” 
when he is told his performance score by the experimenter. One 
fractional component of that goal response, displaced forward in 
the sequence, is the previous statement: “I'll try to make 50 
seconds.” 

Gould’s work (10), however, has shown that when the verbal 
statement of the subject is alone considered as expressing the level 
of aspiration (which has been the case in this and other recent 
investigations), the level of aspiration so expressed may not in 
all cases be taken as representative of the actual goal or level of 
striving. Frequently the verbalized expression appears to act as 
a protective response designed to establish the individual and to 
shield him from failure. In such cases the reaction operates as a 
goal response (12), since the statement of the level of aspiration 
in itself may be presumed to provide a certain gratification to the 
individual and hence to provide reinforcement of the response 
tendency. 


18 This concept has previously been used chiefly on a simple motor level, 
analogy here to behavior which is on an ideational level should not be pushed too { 
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This concept is exemplified by the following situation in the 
present experiment, Floyd, a subject in the failure group, who 
consistently set very high levels of aspiration, found himself doing 
each example in poorer time than the one before. Each level of 
aspiration was, however, set higher than the previous one. After 
everal such trials he remarked, with snickers covertly directed 
at the experimenter, “ The problems are getting harder | ration- 
jlization| and [I’m setting my goals higher!” This behavior 
might also be conceived as a substitute response for actual achieve- 
ment and might, therefore, be expected to reduce instigation and 
hence effort, for the actual good achievement. 

Following the line of these concepts, it may be postulated that, 
in individuals of average endowment, the normal, adjustive reac- 
tion to cultural demands and pressures in our competitive society 
somewhat resembles the following sequence. There is a place- 
ment of goals a short distance above the observed performance, 
followed by activity strongly directed toward these goals."' If a 
goal is attained, a new one is set slightly higher, and the process 
repeated. If, on the other hand, the goal is not attained after a 
reasonable length of time, its position will be adjusted downward, 
and the activity directed toward the new goal. In this case the 
statement of the goal position is regarded as similar to the antici- 
patory goal response. The social norms of performance obviously 
enter the picture as well. If this normal sequence is to be carried 
out, the individual must either (1) be ignorant of the usual 
performances of others in dealing with the task in question, (2) 
be aware of such norms but indifferent to them, (3) regard his 
performance as equally good as or better than the performances 
of those to whom he may compare himself. In the experiment 
here reported, the first two possibilities did not exist in fact, 
since the children were well aware of their standing relative to 
that of their classmates in the school subjects used, and few chil- 
dren (only those rated relatively low in ego-involvement) were 
indifferent to their position in such respects. 

The crucial factor then remaining is the consciousness of per- 
formance which is equal to or superior to the perceived social 
norms. (This is the experimentally manipulated variable of 


academic success, represented in the success, failure, and differ- 


‘Since this argument is for purposes of exemplification of the level of aspiration 
tuation in which a stated remote goal was not possible, only immediate goals are here 
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ential groups.) If the individual has in the past perceived himself 
in a sufhiciently favorable position relative to the social norm ty 
be able to carry out this sequence, and if, furthermore, he has 
frequently achieved his goal in competitive situations and, there. 
fore, received gratification and reinforcement of the respons 
sequence, then the sequence should be self-perpetuating as long 
as the appraisal of the self relative to others and the improvement 
in performance which is required for achievement of the goal, 
continue along the same course. If, however, the individual 
becomes unable to view his performance in a favorable light rela. 
tive to that of others, or ceases to receive regular reinforcement 
from attainment of his goals, then a change in the sequence 
should be expected. The statement of the goal can no longer 
represent an anticipatory goal response, since instigation to this 
particular goal response (achievement of the stated goal), and 
hence also to the anticipatory goal response (statement of the 
goal), will be reduced in strength or abolished through non- 
reinforcement. Furthermore, if the individual perceives himself 
as much below the average (or the “ good”) in performance, the 
achievement of a goal only slightly above his performance will 
not reward him as much as if this goal were above the average as 
well as above his performance. He is, however, required to 
continue to make statements of his goals, 

The individual, faced with this unpleasant situation, may 
flounder and behave in a trial-and-error fashion, or he may adopt 
a form of response which is less gratifying than the sequence 
originally sketched, but which provides some gratification of a 
substitute order. This consists in the utilization of the statement 
of the goal as a gratifying agent in itself; i.e., the verbal state- 
ment of the level of aspiration becomes more akin to a goal 
response than to an anticipatory goal response. He may set a 
high goal and receive gratification in social approval for his 
recognition of the social norm and his evident effort to reach it 
(while he has actually little or no expectation of reaching it), or 
he may set his goal low, in overt denial of the social norm, and 
derive gratification from over-reaching it. Which of these, or 
other, responses he will follow depends on the situation, the 
make-up of the individual, and his past experiences with similar 
situations. 

While it is clear that no simple formulation will describe 
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completely the complicated state of affairs leading to the state- 
ment of a given level of aspiration, the hypothesis given above 
will account for many of the results obtained in this and other 
experiments. No results so far obtained in the field of experi- 
mentation, if they are sufficiently complete to be fitted to this 
formulation, are incompatible with it. In the present experiment 
evidence for its relevance comes from the comparison of numbers 
of subjects from the original success and failure groups" (groups 
differing in academic security, and presumably in past experience 
of reward for good achievement) who fall in one or another of 
the size-of-discrepancy classifications. Table 8 presents the com- 
parison. The chi-square test indicates that there is less than one 


TABLE 8 


NuMBER OF SusyEcTs From THe Acapemic Success-FarLure GrouPinG 
Wuo Fatt 1n Eacu oF THE Discrepancy-Size CaTecories 


SUCCESS GROUP FAILURE GROUP 


DISCREPANCY-SIZE CATEGORY 


Low positive 


High-positive 


Negative 


Mixed 


X?2=12.53, n=3 
P=<..01 


chance in 1oo that differences between the groupings can be 
attributed to chance. The low-positive-discrepancy group (who 
show the “normal, adjustive” reaction of the hypothesis) con- 
tains 7 subjects from the success group and none from the failure. 
In terms of the hypothesis this means that no subjects who had 
experienced long-continued school failure with its resultant non- 
reward for achievement, were able in the level-of-aspiration 
situation to employ consistently the “ normal ” pattern of response. 
The high-positive-discrepancy group contains one success-group 
subject to five failure-group subjects. This group is made up of 
individuals who, according to the hypothesis, consistently use a 
form of substitute response since lack of academic security and 


‘8 Since the differential group was composed of individuals having successful past 
experiences on one experimental material and unsuccessful past experiences on the other, 
ts analysis in terms of academic security presents difficulties, and will not be attempted 
here. 
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reward has made the normal response untenable. Another form 
of substitute response may be the negative-discrepancy pattern, 
Here there appears in our results no differentiation in terms of 


academic success." The mixed group is probably made up of 


individuals who employ other forms of substitute or ambivalent 
response, since the members of this group were excluded from 
the others by the inconsistency and heterogeneity of their response 
patterns, Five failure subjects to one success fall in this group. 

Additional evidence for the adequacy of the hypothesis comes 
from comparison of the group dispersions in discrepancy scores 
of the original success, failure, and differential groups. According 
to the hypothesis, a group of individuals who have all consistently 
failed in the past on the subject matter used for experimental 
tasks, should show a greater dispersion (variability) of discrep- 
ancy scores than a group all of whose members have consistently 
experienced success. The reason for this, according to the theory, 
is that failure will produce non-reinforcement of the normal 
adjustive aspiration response, and such non-reinforcement may 
evoke trial-and-error behavior, or one of the two identified forms 
of substitute behavior. Comparison of the dispersions of the 
success, failure, and differential groups (Figure 1, Table 2) shows 
that in this respect the hypothesis is borne out. 

The data on experimentally induced success are also relevant 
here. Experimentally induced success provides social norms for 
the individual which induce him to believe that he has been and 
is performing much better than the average. He is given, further- 
more, much gratification through praise for his good perform- 
ance, and this circumstance might be expected to release him from 
the necessity of deriving substitute gratification from the state- 
ment of pseudo-goals (high-positive and negative forms of dis- 
crepancy). Hence it should result in a greater similarity (less 
dispersion) among the various subjects in level of aspiration 
response, since all should tend to approach the normal, adjustive 
form of reaction. Comparison of the variabilities in discrepancy 
under the condition of success with those for the same subjects 
under the neutral condition indicates that just this does occur 
(cf. Figure 2). 

Similarly, experimentally induced failure provides a condition 


16 This group appears to be more strongly influenced by a general personality factor 
than by academic security. This and other similar relationships are discussed in another 
paper (18) 
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of insecurity for the subjects of all groups, since the experimenter 
specifically tells them that their performances are far below the 
level expected from them. The negative-discrepancy form of re 
action is no longer tenable, as the experimenter refuses to accept 
as“ good ” the statements of these subjects that they are actually 
ying for their low goals. The subjects using the low-positive- 
discrepancy now lose their gratification and security and should 
i terms of the theory tend toward the high positive form of 
reaction, as the negative-discrepancy is not possible. The high- 
positive-discrepancy subjects, losing even their substitute gratifica- 
on from the statement of high goals, might be expected to try 
even higher goals, or to revert to trial-and-error behavior. Close 
examination of Figure 2 will reveal that this predicted behavior 
occurs. The distribution of discrepancies is somewhat constricted 
for the failure condition as contrasted with the neutral, for the 
negative-discrepancy subjects have come up toward the center, 
and the highest positive-discrepancy subjects have come down 
toward the center. In the middle ranges, however, the dis- 
crepancies have all increased in size. 

These group comparisons indicate in general that confidence 
in socially adequate achievement influences the pattern and course 
of the statements of level of aspiration. More complete evidence 
of the finding, derived from individual clinical study of the 
experimental subjects, is given in another paper (18). 

Since few of the previous investigators in this field have con- 
sidered in any detail the attitudes and anticipations of the indi- 
vidual experimental subject, there is not much evidence for or 
against the hypothesis from the work of others. Hoppe (11) 
analyzed his four subjects in terms of self-confidence and feeling 
of inferiority, but he does not clearly distinguish between traits 
deduced from observation in the level of aspiration situation, and 
those elsewhere observed. A high level of aspiration may, he says, 
be used as a compensation for inferior ability. This statement 
supports the present hypothesis. Lewin (16) has pointed out 
that the level of aspiration may be influenced by the demands 
or performance of others, and that feelings of superiority or 
inferiority may be developed from the frequency with which the 
level of aspiration is achieved. Such demands form the basis of 
social norms and the judgmental frame of reference, two concepts 
which are necessary to the present analysis. 
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Jucknat’s work (14) is suggestive in relation to our hypothesis 
although not directly comparable, as her results are given in terms 
of height of the level of aspiration rather than size of the discrep 


ancy between level of aspiration and performance. Her soo 
subjects were grouped according to whether their initial levels of 
aspiration were high, medium, or low, and then the school grades 
of these groups were examined. The good students were found 
to show a high initial level of aspiration, the average students a 
medium initial level, while the poor students set an initial level 
which was either at the upper or the lower end of the scale. If 
we assume that the good students expected to do well in this 
task, their high levels of aspiration would represent only a mod 
erate discrepancy. The poor students, on the other hand, expect. 
ing to perform poorly, set either a very high or a very low level. 
This result appears to be related to the findings of the present 
experiment which indicate large dispersion of discrepancy scores 
in the academic failure group, with high discrepancies, both 
positive and negative, rather than the low positive discrepancies 
which seem characteristic of the academically successful. The 
recent article of Anderson and Brandt (1) shows that children 
poor in achievement set levels of aspiration with much larger 
discrepancies than those of the children who are above average 
in achievement. Since the subjects of this experiment were given 
full knowledge of their standing relative to that of their class 
mates, the class average enters the situation as an “ anchoring” 
factor, and the norms which in the present experiment have been 
regarded as socially interiorized and implicit become, in Anderson 
and Brandt’s situation, thoroughly explicit. 

Gould’s excellent interview material on the function of the 
discrepancy score as it relates to the individual’s self-esteem, and 
the relationship of the stated level of aspiration to the deeper 
strivings of the individual, brings to light much suggestive and 
illustrative data (10). Since the experimental tasks were chosen 
so as to vary widely in type and hence in meaning to each subject, 
these data cannot be related to those of the present experiment in 
any clear and unequivocal way. Her interviews, moreover, were 
carried on some time after the experimental work was completed, 
and the questioning was apparently directed toward the subjects’ 
reactions and formulations of attitude for the six tasks considered 
as a whole, i.e., attitudes toward the experimental procedure in 
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gen ral. For this reason, attitudes of self-confidence and security 
toward specific types of tasks are not clearly brought out. There 


cases in Which an attitude of confidence or its Opposite seems 


a pe rvasive, generalized attribute of the personality. But for the 
majority of individuals it is surely more appropriate to speak of 


slfconfidences for various relatively specific situations. This 


wint is recognized by Gould, who says: “ Thus differing attitudes 


toward the tasks make what seem to be objectively one situation 
a number of different situations, in the psychological sense, both 
for different individuals and for the same individual at different 


times” (p. 37). It is unfortunate that these different situations 


could not be considered separately in the interviewing. 

The subjects of the present experiment were selected because 
of their serious involvement in the quality of their performance 
on the experimental tasks, and because they formed extreme 


groups within the dimension of specific experienced success- 
failure. Since a selection of subjects was made in these terms, 


it is believed that the results provide generalizations which are 
meaningful in terms of inner motivations and strivings to a 
greater extent than is the case in experiments which have sclected 
subjects at random, without regard for individual attitudes and 
experiences. The levels of aspiration set by these children are 
obviously not always the “true” goals of achievement which 
they might set in a hypothetic, culturally uninhibited situation." 
These levels of aspiration do, however, represent “true” reac- 


tions, ihvolving deep-lying motivational forces, to a situation in 
which the individual, because of his own experience and the 
effect of that experience within his personality, either finds it 
relatively simple to maintain his self-esteem or must fight to 
maintain it, using what weapons he can muster and what have 
proved useful to him in the past. 
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THE INNATE DIFFERENTIAL IN SOCIAL LEARNING * 


HOWELLS AND DONALD ©. VINI 


University of Colorado 


BY THOMAS H 


x an earlier paper one of the writers proposed a new definition 
| of the term, Aeredity, based on practical or operational consid- 
erations, and on this basis attempted to revise current conceptions 
of the relationship between heredity and environment, or more 
specifically between maturation and learning.’ Heredity was 
defined as “the dynamic pattern of differential factors which 
are present in the organism at birth.” 

It is recognized that such a definition, which sets specific spatial 
and temporal limitations to heredity—namely, the organism at 
birth—may seem rather arbitrary at first glance, and perhaps a 
bit naive. From the traditional point of view which conceives 
heredity as a discrete, persisting entity, it must be admitted that 
such demarcation is logically unjustified. It was argued, however, 
that the old concept of heredity, on which this criticism is based, 
is itself unjustified from the broader, organismic viewpoint. 
Heredity is not a separate and enduring element, because the 
inner and outer factors are continually interchanging and inter- 
acting so that they are never the same from moment to moment; 
and it is, therefore, impossible to locate or identify them  per- 
manently. In modern research, moreover, the old rationalistic 
dichotomy is proving increasingly unprofitable and deceptive. 

In spite of the lack of any absolute boundary, nevertheless, it 
is obvious that breed, however conceived, does actually influence 
the pattern of growth. The practical issue of nature versus nur- 
ture still persists. There is at present a serious operational need 
for acceptance of some sort of instantaneous dividing line between 
inner and outer formative factors in order to provide a point of 
reference for measurement of the subsequent developmental 
process. This need is the same as for the Meridian of Greenwich 
in the measurement of time. Birth, which has always provided 


* This study was made possible by a special grant from the Graduate School of the 
University ot Colorado 
! Howells, T. H. Heredity as a differential element in behavior. Univ. Colo. Stud., 
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the natural point of reckoning for the life of a creature, sti] 
seems to be the best one. Because birth has usually marked 
the beginning of the practical possibility of influencing the 
development of the individual, the terms heredity and innate 
have become tacitly accepted as synonymous or equivalent, jn 
spite of the supposed theoretical inconsistency. For practical 
and pragmatic reasons, therefore, it is suggested that the term 
heredity should apply to factors which are present in the organism 
at birth. Such a usage is the basis of the present experiment.’ 

It is further implied in this differential definition that the plan 
or formative pattern of development cannot be traced either to 
inner or outer factors at any time or place, either wholly or in 
part. Rather, it is the product of the interaction between them, 
just as the characteristic form of salt crystals is a product of the 
interaction between sodium and chlorine. If interaction provides 
the pattern of development, it follows that the conventional test 
of inheritance or maturation (still supported either explicitly or 
implicitly in many texts), namely development in the absence of 
use, practice or learning, is invalid, since it takes for granted that 
the inner hereditary organization shall be exhibited by the product 
which it has supposedly produced, independently and autono- 
mously. Such supposed restraint of external or training influ- 
ences is always superficial and imperfect, since the nature of this 
restraint is necessarily determined by a prejudiced interpretation, 
growing out of the subjective misconception of a self-sufficient 
heredity. The prevented activity, or “ proper” use as the experi- 
menter sees it, is supposedly the only formative activity; as when 
one says that “walking ability” (i.e., an ability presumably 
developed without walking) is due to maturation. Such an over- 
simplification, like an opiate, is beguiling but insidious. The 
contribution of any given set of either inner or outer factors 
cannot be judged from patterns which develop when one set 
is released while the other is supposedly chained. Evidence of 
inheritance must appear in the process of interaction beginning at 
a specified time. The question is not whether a given structure 
is inherited, or a given performance matured or learned, but 
rather how readily it is developed as compared with another 


2Such adoption is of course a mere matter of common convenience. If at any tim« 
another event in life should serve better as a reference point, it should be substituted 
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gructure or performance when a specified opportunity for use 
or practice 1s provided. 

For instance, the old problem of innate fears (or innate ideas) 
-ould be reinterpreted. Do children learn to fear snakes more or 
less readily than to fear rabbits, provided the conditioning or 
opportunity to learn to fear both animals has been the same since 
a given event, ¢.g., birth? Previous environmental influences 
‘even before birth) might contribute, of course, to such a differ- 
ence in susceptibility for learning to fear these animals; but at 
the time our proposed observation is started these factors have 
become interiorized, and by definition hereditary. 

Inheritance from this standpoint, therefore, is merely a matter 
of comparative ease of learning. There are two possibilities. 
First, if in a given type of animal a certain characteristic is more 
readily developed than another characteristic, then such extra 
readiness is, in this limited sense, inherited. Secondly, if starting 
at birth one animal learns a given performance more easily than 
another animal, the difference (not the performance) is heredi- 
tary. Ease of learning is, therefore, suggested as a substitute for 
presence without practice as a criterion of inheritance. 

It must be admitted that this interpretation fails to distinguish, 
and perhaps even tends to identify, the processes of maturation 
and learning. From an organismic viewpoint, however, such 
synthesis may, in the long run, prove more valuable than an 
illusory and misleading line of cleavage. 

The part played by inheritance in the typical forms of social 
behavior, or “social instincts,” has long been recognized as a 
central issue in social psychology, by both germinalists and envi- 
ronmentalists. The resemblance of the human social order to 
that of the insects is always challenging, and sometimes a bit 
disconcerting. Recently this challenge has been largely ignored, 
or perhaps repressed; not because the problem is solved, but 
rather because it is tacitly recognized that it is insoluble, at least 
in terms of the prevalent genetic ideology. Even so, the open- 
minded observer still cannot avoid suspecting that in some way 
breed does have something to do with social behavior. 


PuRPOSE 


The purpose of the present experiment was to formulate and 
apply, in a specific although necessarily limited way, the experi- 
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mental technique which is broadly suggested in the previous 
critical introduction. The general problem was to discover 
whether animals of two different kinds will learn to go to their 
own kind for food with more or less facility than to the other 
kind, provided the opportunity to learn both habits has been 
the same from birth. 

For animals far enough apart in species the existence of such 
a difference might seem so patent as to deny the need for experi. 
mentation. Young whales and kittens are obviously so adapted 
structurally to mothers of their own species that no amount of 
training could possibly persuade them to trade. When it comes 
to two closely related varieties of the same species, however, the 
issue seems much more uncertain. The problem of the relative 
readiness of development of different types of social traits by 
different types of human beings evidently falls in this class. The 
future of our society depends upon its solution. The paramount 
importance of the human problem of nature versus nurture only 
increases our impatience with the present ineffectual approach 
to it. 

Animal studies, it is true, have provided simplified, perhaps 
over-simplified, solutions of some human problems. In one sense 
the white rat is a sort of scapegoat. We were obliged to use 
chickens as experimental animals in the present study, partly 
because human infants are not available for such purpose, but 
more largely because incubated fowls are apparently the only 
animals whose contacts with individuals of their own and other 
kinds can be equated from birth. The varieties used were 
bantams, a very small breed, and leghorns. 

It has often been observed that bantam chickens tend to con- 
gregate with their own kind, quite apart from the larger breeds 
of chickens. In terms of the maturation-learning theory this 
separation may indicate an inherited tendency; or, on the other 
hand, it may be due to a probable or typical sort of conditioning, 
which has associated food and shelter with the presence of own 
kind of mother and siblings. The intermediate possibility should 
also be recognized, however, that innate factors may facilitate 
this conditioning toward own kind, perhaps in some degree 


through the medium of a difference in size of the two breeds. 
In support of the training theory is the contrasting observation of 
chicken breeders that bantams hatched and reared with larger 
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chickens seem to prefer the company of the latter to that of their 
wn kind in spite of the size difference. Even the handicap that 
disparity in size would seem to impose on cross-breeding is fre 
nuently overcome by exclusive association with the other variety. 
Such marked diflerences in grouping illustrate the wide range 
social adjustments which is possible when training or environ- 
is varied while heredity supposedly remains constant. 
Srudies of identical twins in different social environments exemp 


this technique. Such studies emphasize, and may over- 


mphasize, the importance of the training factor. They often 
gnore the fact that heredity is the dynamic complement of 
environment and may exert a similar differential influence if it is 
varied while the outer factors are in their turn held constant. 
Since the present purpose was to observe this differential influence 
of the innate element, it was necessary to devise a scheme by which 

could be varied systematically against the background of a 
social environment held constant, or at least equated with respect 
io its influence on the alternative trends in social development to 
compared, 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


In order to obtain experimental animals of two different but 
t widely separated varieties, whose time of birth was practically 
the same, and which could be reared separately from mother or 
her adults thus avoiding the bias in social training which must 
irise from such associations, it was necessary to use incubator 
hatched fowls. Equal numbers of eggs from leghorn chickens 
id bantams were hatched at the same time from the same 
ncubator.” Upon hatching, equal numbers of each variety were 
laced together in the same brooder. Afterwards they were 
reared and fed together in the same cage, with precautions taken 
to preserve the equality of numbers of the two varieties." In this 
quated social environment it is apparent that, except for effects 


ms were predominantly of the Seabright strain, and the 
nd leghorn eggs were placed alternately in the incubator The leghorn « 
d one day earlier in order to insure simultaneous hatching. Parent fowls w 


M 


1, and hatching, feeding, and sanitation directed by 


ven animal died, either a fowl of the other variety w removed from tl 
it was replaced by another fowl of the same variety and 


er similar condition: In the latter instance the repla nt animal was not 


ind 


ubsequent experimentation, either as a subject or as a cue animal 
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growing out of his own pre-natal constitution, each animal had 
the same opportunity to see, hear, and interact with fowls of the 
other kind as with his own, including himself. The externa] 
possibilities of adjusting to his own as compared with the othe; 
kind were, therefore, equal from the time of birth. 

When the fowls were about three weeks old, they began train. 
ing in the Y discrimination box which is shown in Fig. 1. |p 
this apparatus certain companion animals from the rearing cage 
served as signs or cues indicating food and shock, respectively. 
These cue animals were placed in cages (C1 and C2) at the ends 
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of the alternative runways. The same individuals served the 
«ame cue function for a given experimental animal during train- 
ing on a given problem, although different pairs of fowls were 
used as cues for different experimental animals, Normally each 
fowl served at different times as both an experimental animal 
yd acue animal. For wrong choices electrical shock was admin- 
istered through the feet of the subjects from a coarse wire grid 
which formed the floor of the runways.’ Food boxes (F1 and 
F2) were placed just inside the outer alleys through which the 
subjects returned to the starting box. Access to food was provided 
through sliding doors (D1 and D2) from alcoves (Ar and A2) 
with open entrances from the main runways adjacent to the cue 
animals.” Chicks making wrong choices (going to cue animal 
indicating punishment) received intermittent shocks and found 
the food door closed so that it was necessary to go back to the 
choice point. Those making right choices (going to the cue 
animal associated with food) found the food door open and were 
allowed to eat a few mouthfuls of poultry mash from the food 


7 
DOX. 


The program for training the animals is indicated in Table 1.° 


was administered from a_ high-potential, high-resistance, constant-current, 

r, D.C. source, such as described by Howells, T. H., An electrical stimulus 

imer. ]. Psychol., 1931, 43, 122-123. In order to promote uniformity of 

muli, the feet of the fowls were dipped in a salt solution before each run. 

necessary the intensity of shock was adjusted for particularly sensitive or 

subjects. 

slid back of a screen so that they were never visible to performing 

Since it was necessary that the cue animals should serve as the sole indicators 

and shock, they were alternated at random, right and left, in the cue boxes in 

vent discrimination in terms of position or other signs which might con- 

substitute for the cue animals as signs. In order to avoid furnishing sound cues, 

| boxes were moved and cue animals were removed and replaced in their 

every trial, regardless of whether an alternation was made. Extrancous light, 

| movement cues were guarded against. Runways were covered with a bright 

the room was dark during experimentation. The chicks proved very good 

cept that they were rather impulsive in action and inclined to develop per- 

tion habits. In order to diminish this tendency a hurdle barrier (B1 and B2) 

d in each runway near the choice point, and a glass window was inserted in 

loor of the starting box, which afforded a preliminary view of the two runways 

animals. Even with this arrangement the persistence of reckless runs made it 
to set the criterion of learning higher than 25 correct runs out of 30. 

ng the entrance door (E1 and E2) to the starting box and turning on the 

it, after turning off the lights near the food box, was usually sufficient to attract 

back into the starung box. When necessary, a cardboard was inserted to 

he subject back into the starting box. The light was now shifted back to the 

uimals and the exit door (D) of the starting box was opened to start the next trial. 

vious to beginning the regular test runs all animals were given a uniform intro- 

ion to the discrimination box with the cue cages empty and were allowed to eat 

1 both food boxes. They were also confined for a short time in front of each cue 

in each of the cue cages. This was done in order to facilitate learning of the 

s in general and to shorten the training period without creating a bias which 

iid influence the differential results. 
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This program involved splitting groups of both bantams and 
leghorns into two subgroups, so that there were two half-groups 
of bantams (Br and B2), and two similar groups of leghorns (Ly 
and L2). Each member of two of these half-groups (B2 and L1) 
learned to go to a certain cue animal of its own kind in the first 
part of the experiment (First Task), while during the second part 
of the experiment (Second Task) the cues were switched and the 
same subject learned to go to a certain cue animal of the other 


TABLE 1 


TRAINING PrRoGRAM AND RESULTS 


NO. POSITIVE LIKE OR TOTAL TRIALS TO 
GROUP ANIMALS (FOOD) UNL. CUE LEARN TO GO TO 
IN GROUP CUE ANIMAL 


LIKE UNLIKE 


FIRST TASK 


Bantams 


Unlike 
Like 


Like 
Unlike 


Leghorns 


SECOND TASK 


(with cues switched) 


Bantams Br 7 Bant. Like 970 (| 
Unlike 
Unlike 
Like 


Leghorns 


Summation of trials 


Total No. of Mean 


trials tasks trials 

6366 = 25 = 255 to unlike cues 
> 
4480 = 23 = 194 to like cues 


Difference 61 


SE of 


kind and to avoid a certain cue animal of its own kind which 
indicated shock. The other half-groups (B1 and L2) learned the 
same tasks in reverse order, going to an unlike cue for the first 
task and to a like cue for the second task. 

The same animals were trained to go to both like and unlike 
cues partly in order to avoid training the large number of animals 
necessary in order to obtain separate groups large enough to be 
comparable. Using the same animals for both tasks avoided the 
sampling error which is inevitable when separate groups are 
compared. The order of learning to go to like and unlike cues 
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was reversed for the two halves of each variety in order to avoid 
any bias for or against either cue that might result from practice, 
srowth, disease, death, or other developments incidental to order.” 
~ Jt was most important in our procedure, in order to compare 
facility in social learning, that tasks of learning to go to like and 
unlike cues should be learned by groups of both bantams and 
leghorns. This was an economical arrangement, of course, in 
view of the fact that, in order to provide equated social environ- 
ments, it Was necessary to hatch and rear equal numbers of the 
two varieties. A greater value accrued, however, from the fact 
that each animal served both to attract and repel animals of both 
its own kind and the other kind. This arrangement insured that 
differences in readiness of approach must result from a qualitative 
similarity or difference between kinds, rather than from mere 
intensity of stimulation. Each cue animal was both approached 
and avoided by members of both his own and the other variety. 

If we had merely found, for instance, that bantams learn to 
go to bantams more easily than to leghorns, we should not be 
warranted in concluding that any kind of chicks tend to go to 
like rather than to unlike variety, because the other kind (leg- 
horns) might have reacted also to these same cues in the same 
way, perhaps because of some other factor than likeness or unlike- 
ness in kind. Perhaps the fact that a leghorn cue was larger or 
brighter in color, or noisier, might cause both leghorns and ban- 
tams to notice and approach him more readily. Since it was 
provided, however, that each animal must serve alike as an 
approaching and an avoiding sign for both his own and the 
other kind, it is evident that any responses to mere intensity or 
quantity of stimulation (other than qualitative) must contribute 
similarly to the totals of responses to both like and unlike cues. 
Such quantitative effects must therefore cancel each other in so 
far as the final difference in reaction to like and unlike cues is 
concerned. For instance, a tendency to approach because of the 
larger size or brighter color of the leghorns (on the part of both 
leghorns and bantams) would add to both the like and unlike 

“It will be noted that the numbers of all groups had diminished in the second task. 


This decrease is due to the fact that some of the animals which completed the first task 
d before they completed the second task. It is also true that some of the animals died 


before they completed the first task. It will be noted that the Li group was especially 
affected. There were twelve members of each group at the time of hatching. Fatalities 
may have been increased because of the necessity for withholding food for twelve hour 


before the training period in order to obtain sufficient motivation. Chickens are probably 
less resistant to disease and malnutrition than rats. 
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totals and therefore would be automatically cancelled in the 
difference. So also would any quantitative difference which 
might affect reactions of both varieties in the same way, regard. 
less of whether or not it was recognized and anticipated by the 
experimenter. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 presents the summation of trials necessary to learn to 
go to like and unlike cues for each half-group of bantams and 
leghorns, and also the summation and mean trials of combined 
leghorn and bantam groups for both tasks in learning to go to 
like and unlike cue animals. The reliability of measurement, 
based on the corrected correlation between scores on the first and 
second tasks, was .80. The standard deviation of trials to unlike 
cues was 82.1, and the standard error of mean trials to unlike cues 
was 16.4. The standard deviation of trials to like cues was 77.2, 
and the standard error of mean trials to like cues was 16. When 
the standard error of measurement of the difference in the 
means,’” which was 10.01, was divided into the difference between 
the means, which was 61, a critical ratio of 6.1 was obtained, 
indicating that the difference is significant, It seems evident that 
under the conditions of the experiment the fowls learned to go to 
like more easily than to unlike cue animals. 

The distributions of trials necessary to learn to go to unlike 
cue animals and of trials to like cue animals are presented in 
Fig. 2. The cross-hatched area indicates overlapping. 
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19 Since the two sets of measures were from the same subjects, we used the estimate 
formula for S.E. of difference, which corrects for correlation between the scores. 
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INTERPRETATION 

The following conclusions seem warranted: 

:. The nature and amount of learning is not wholly the product 
of experience, but learning is accelerated or retarded for different 
types of individuals in different situations because of the directive 
influence of innate factors. 

2. In the case of chicks such acceleration results in greater 
readiness in learning to go to own kind as compared with another 
kind of animal. This effect is not automatic, or “ instinctive ” 
in the old sense, but is a product of a differential influence on the 
learning process exerted by the innate factors. 

3. It is evident that our results can be interpreted as a demon- 
stration and measurement of the differential influence of the 
organism-as-a-whole (the pre-natal organism) on a conditioning 
process. It seems evident also that our technique could readily 
be adapted to a study of the influence of the organism, at any 
given moment, upon differential trends in learning of any kind, 
including motivation, performance, perception, etc. 

4. We have, it seems apparent, obtained evidence that learning 
in a so-called “discrimination ” box really involves more than 
mere discrimination. With equal opportunity to learn to go to 
two different kinds of cues, one kind was definitely favored in 
learning. A similar bias may prejudice the results of certain 
studies based upon an assumption that discrimination is an 
impartial process. 

5. Our combined data, including both approaching and avoid- 
ing responses, seem to indicate that bantams can learn this par- 
ticular discrimination more readily than leghorns. The means 
of the combined scores on the first and second tasks for the leg- 
horns was 252.6, while for the bantams it was 208.4. The differ- 
ence of 44.2 is 2.6 times the S.E. of the difference, and, therefore, 
fairly significant. In this connection it should be remembered 
that both varieties of fowls had the same opportunity from birth 
to learn the same task. There is, therefore, more apparent reason 
for believing the difference to be really produced by innate 
intellectual factors than there is in studies for which the environ- 
mental factors cannot be so exactly equated. 

6. A final indication is that bantams learn to go to own kind 
more readily than leghorns learn to go to own kind when the 
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alternative choice for both is the other kind. The score on both 
tasks of bantams going to own kind is 165.7, whereas to the other 
kind it is 248.4. The difference of 82.7 is 4.1 times its S.E., and 
is, therefore, significant. The corresponding scores for leghorns 
are 240 and 264, respectively, but the difference of 24 is not 
statistically significant. It should not be concluded on such 
grounds, however, that the data from the leghorns is not impor- 
tant in the final summation of trials to learn to go to like and 
unlike varieties. As previously suggested, such disproportion may 
be due to certain masking factors which incline both varieties to 
approach bantams, e.g., because of the greater activity of the 
bantams. It may be true, on the other hand, that the bantams 
really are more gregarious; some poultrymen report that they 
tend to run together in flocks. 
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SOME FACTORS DETERMINING CHANGE IN 
ATTITUDE 
BY LEONARD W 


Institute of Human Relations, Yale University 


ince public opinion polls apparently are becoming a perma- 
nent feature of this society, it seems important to continue 


the attempt to determine some of the factors that result in change 
of atutude. The polls themselves employ an actuarial technique 
whose predictive value is frequently a function of the time that 
elapses between the final measurement and the actual event. 
Those who measure public opinion usually have more confidence, 
for example, in data that have been tabulated a few days before 
people vote than they do in their earlier surveys. The reasons 
why actual changes occur must be inferred from events that 


have taken place in society. 

From a psychological point of view, changes in attitude over a 
period of time can be attributed, roughly, to events which may 
or may not be directly related to the issues in question. If a 
candidate makes a startling statement, he may affect the attitudes 
of certain people. The attitudes of some individuals, however, 
may undergo change as a result of occurrences in their private 
lives: a wife may suddenly vote for a different candidate as a 
way of rebelling against her husband. When a public opinion 
poll samples a very large population, it must certainly be true 
that both factors are at work from person to person and also 
within the same individual. 

The analysis of reasons why a particular individual does or 
does not retain an attitude over a period of time would require 
an investigation of his unique personality as that personality is 
being affected by changing social events. Since polls cannot 
engage in this refined type of analysis, the problem arises as to 
whether or not with a minimum of difficulty additional psy 
chological information might be obtained by means of which 
a more refined actuarial basis for prediction could be secured. 
The suggestion to be examined in the present study, therefore, 1s 
the extent to which the certainty and importance which an indi 
vidual ascribes to an attitude will affect its stability. An inquiry ‘ 
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has also been made into the reasons given by individuals fo, 
changes in attitude and into the ability to recall a previously 
expressed attitude. 
PROCEDURE 

A class of 176 students in social psychology was employed as 
subjects. Such a group represents one rather homogeneous 
sample of the population, but homogeneity is desirable since the 
obtained results are probably dependent upon innumerable cul. 
tural variables which, therefore, have been held more or les: 
constant. Eighteen questions on a variety of public issues were 
selected from the Fortune Quarterly Survey. The total number 
of questions tested was in reality 22, inasmuch as one question 
had two and another four parts. The questions and the alter. 
native answers were mimeographed; instructions were printed at 
the top of the questionnaire, and an opportunity was given the 
subjects to make further inquiries. Each of the answers had to 
be rated on two four-point scales referring to “ degree of certainty 
with which you hold this belief at the moment” and to “the 
importance of this attitude in your personal life.” Subjects could 
indicate that they were “extremely certain,” “moderately cer- 
tain,” “ moderately uncertain,” or “ extremely uncertain ”; similar 
alternatives were offered in respect to importance. The questions 
dealt with the following issues (the number in _ parentheses 
represents the number of alternative answers after the question): 


‘ 


1. Cigarette preference (11). 
2a. Least preferred foreign country (name of country to be filled in 
2b. Most preferred foreign country (name of country to be filled in) 
3. Income tax for all who earn money (3). 
4. Automobile as luxury or necessity (3). 
5. Governmental ownership of railroads (3). 
6. Desirability of driving Jews out of Germany (3). 
7. Choice of train or airplane to travel 500 miles (2). 
8. Willingness to fight or have family fight if: 
a. our own country attacked (3). 
b. Philippines attacked (3). 
c. land in Central or South America seized by foreign power (3 
d. serious interference with our foreign trade by force (2). 
9. Teaching and practice of birth control (3). 
10. Repeal of Prohibition (5). 
11. Full-time job for married women outside home (4). 
12. Refusal to trade with one nation attacking another (2). 
13. Attitude toward picketing by strikers (4). 
14. Influence of religion in life of nation (5). 
Sexual experience previous to marriage (5). 
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{ Fairness of press (3). 
17 A. F. of L. ws. ES), (6). 
‘§. Third term for President Roosevelt (5). 


The questionnaire was given in January, 1938, and it was given 
a second time ten weeks later in April—hereafter these two 
administrations will be referred to as the January and April ones. 
This period was selected because it seemed to represent an interval 
long enough for changes in attitude to occur but short enough so 
that the changes would not be too numerous or extreme. Students 
were informed the second time that they were being given the 
same questionnaire, and they were requested to respond in terms 
of their attitudes at the moment. 

Beginning eight days after the second or April administration 
and extending until 17 days later, each student was interviewed 
for a period of at least ten minutes. Students were compelled to 
appear at a specified time by the announcement that their stand- 
ing in the course was to be discussed; and, as a matter of fact, 
whatever time remained after they answered the specific ques- 
tions pertaining to the questionnaire was devoted to their personal 
problems. Although the interview itself tended to be informal, 
notes were taken in the presence of the subject. Students were 
told that a study of reasons for change in attitudes was being 
conducted and that therefore they should give truthful replies; 
they were requested not to reply or manufacture a reason if 
nothing occurred to them. First, the question on which a change 
had been objectively observed was read to them; then, as the 
alternative answers were read, they were asked to recall the 
answer they had given the first time (in January); reasons for 
the change were requested; and, finally, at the end of the inter- 
view on each question subjects were asked, whenever necessary, 
to agree or disagree with the interviewer's diagnosis in respect 
to the type of change that had occurred. In almost all cases ten 
minutes seemed adequate to conduct this type of superficial 
interview. 
Resutts ' 

All 176 subjects changed their expressed attitude on at least 
one of the 22 questions; the average number of changes for each 
average of 43.82 
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changes occurred on each of the 22 questions out of a possible 
176; the sigma was 14.12. The results have not been tabulated 
in terms of the alternatives checked, because, by concentrating 
upon the expressed changes, it was not always possible to secure 
large enough subgroups to represent each alternative. 

On the basis of the interviews, three groups were distinguished: 


1. “ Real change”: those who claimed that their attitudes had really chan 
(52 per cent). 


ged 


2. “No change”: those who claimed that their attitudes had not really 
changed, in spite of the fact that an expressed change had been observed by 
comparing their answers to the two questionnaires (44 per cent). 

3. “ Doubtful”: those who could not or would not decide whether the 
expressed change on the two tests represented a “real” or “no” change (, 
per cent). 


Reliability. The reliability of the test in respect to the actual 
answers to the questions and the rubrics of certainty and impor- 
tance can be ascertained only by comparing the results from its 
two administrations; and yet this measure of reliability for the 
answers themselves is affected by the “ real changes ” that occurred 
during the interval of ten weeks. The unreliability of the instru- 
ment may be suggested by the fact that only 52 per cent of the 
cases representing an expressed change claimed the change to 
have been a “real” one. When the test of Chi-Square is applied 
to the January and April distributions of certainty and importance 
(Table 2), it is seen that the total distributions both for certainty 
and importance on each administration are significantly different, 
signifying that reliability as indicated by this measure is quite 
low. 

That the test may possess some reliability, on the other hand, 
is suggested by two other findings. When Columns 2 and 3 of 
Table 1 are compared, it is seen that the percentage of no change 
on all questions exceeds the percentage of no change expected 
by chance—and the excess for each question is statistically sig- 
nificant. The weighted average chance expectancy for no 
expressed change on all the questions except 2a and 2b is 28, 
whereas the obtained percentage of no expressed change (with 
the same two exceptions) is 75, a clear-cut difference. Although 
the chance expectation that an individual will give the same 
answer a second time cannot be calculated for questions 2a and 
2b, since the subjects themselves had to write in the answers, it 
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would appear that the percentages of no expressed change (65 
and 83) for the questions are significant. Then, in the second 


place, the rank-order correlations, based on the 22 questions, 


TABLE 1 


ANALYSIS OF SEPARATE QUESTIONS 


Column 2 is the result of subtracting the quotient obtained by dividing the 


sure in column 1 by 176 (the N for each question) from 100. Column 3 is 


the result of dividing 1 by the number of alternatives offered in answering the 


particular question. Column 4 is the result of dividing the number of cases 
reporting “real change” by the number of actual changes reported in column 1. 
Column 5 is the result of dividing the number of cases in which the January 
nswer was recalled correctly by the number of actual changes reported in 


column I. 


| 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) | (7) 
NuMBER Per CENT Per CENT Per CENT Per CENT JANUARY JANUARY 
10N EXPRESSED No CHANCE ** Reat Correct AVERAGE AVERAGE 


CHANGES CHANGE 


t 
wal 
te 
“A 
te 


average importance 
-.79-+.06 and 


between total average certainty and total 
for the two administrations are, respectively, 
87.04, both reliable and reasonably high figures (Table 4). 
The reliability of the categories of certainty and importance in 
relation to the three sub-groups representing various types of 
change may also be ascertained by referring to the corresponding 


“The method of calculating these averages is explained below. 


the 
ize 
Que 
CHAN CHAN RECA y | Importance 
I 27 85 9 78 70 41 95 
2a 61 65 Ae 80 53 .90 .29 
2b 30 83 | ‘ | 47 37 .90 .30 
50 72 | 33 66 2h | .66 
4 61 65 33 21 36 | -59 -13 
5 54 69 } 33 | 61 | 28 -75 | .40 
6 46 74 33 61 30 .08 
25 86 | 25 36 -76 .67 
8a 22 88 33 | 61 .40 
8b 37 79 33 46 38 . 60 41 2 
46 74 33 48 48 .58 38 
8d 39 78 33 51 44 .64 .40 
9 12 93 33 56 33 | 39 89 
I 49 72 20 37 20 | -75 -43 ey 
52 70 25 27 29 67 .23 
12 61 65 33 54 | 25 a2 | .16 4, 
13 44 | 75 | 25 59 | 39 . 86 87 
14 43 76 | 20 44 16 oan | > 
15 43 76 20 40 53 -93 .70 oh: 
16 38 78 | 32 68 34 .99 
17 71 60 17 59 24 -92 
18 s3 | 70 | 20 51 | 47 | 
| | | 
Average | 43.82] 750 06 
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P values in Table 2. Both certainty and importance are reliable 
for the “ doubtful change” group, since the distributions for each 
are not significantly different; similarly both categories are also 
reliable, though less so, for the “ real change” group. The impor. 
tance judgments of the “no change” group are reliable, but the 
certainty judgments are unreliable. 

Recall. During the interview each subject, having been 
informed that he had altered his opinion on a particular question 
during the ten-week period, was asked to recall the opinion he 
had expressed in January. The percentage of correct recall for 
the individual questions is given in Column 5 of Table 1; the 
totals for all questions are 34 per cent correctly recalled, 48 per 
cent incorrectly recalled, and 18 per cent not recalled at all. 

When a comparison of the percentage of correct recall with 
the expected occurrence of correct recall through chance (Column 
3 of Table 1) is made, it has been found that only three of the 
questions produced recalls above chance. These three are ques- 
tion 1 pertaining to the brand of cigarettes smoked, question 15 
pertaining to sexual experience previous to marriage, and question 
18 pertaining to a third term for Mr. Roosevelt. Again the chance 
expectation for questions 2a and 2b cannot be calculated; but, 
inasmuch as the writer gained the impression during the inter- 
views that subjects tended to hesitate to choose from among three 
self-dictated alternatives, it may be estimated that the obtained 
percentage of 53 for 2a perhaps exceeds chance and that for 2b 
(37) does not. Thirty-four per cent of all the previous January 
replies was correctly recalled; the average weighted chance expec- 
tation (excluding 2a and 2b) is again 28 per cent; the sigma of 
28 per cent (873 cases) is .015; therefore, 34 per cent is barely 3 
sigmas above 28 per cent and is just reliable. 

There seems to be, moreover, no relation between the per- 
centage correctly recalled and the three types of change reported 
in the interview. The critical ratio of the difference between the 
percentage correctly recalled (56) and incorrectly recalled (51) 
when both groups fall in the category of “real change” is only 
1.4; and the corresponding critical ratio of the difference between 
the percentage of “real changes” (37) and “no changes” (32) 
when both groups fall in the category of correct recall is only 
1.6. Then when a rank-order correlation between the percentages 
of “real change” and of correct recall (Columns 2 and 3 of 
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liable Table 3, respectively) is calculated, the result is an unreliable 
shes Certainty and importance. An arbitrary value of 1 was assigned 
the categories extremely certain and extremely impor- 
t the rant.” a value of 2 to “ moderately certain and moderately 
mportant,” etc. The lower the average for a given group, there- 
— fore, the higher the degree of certainty or importance of the 
vtitudes within that group. To avoid confusion, hereafter a 
oe “high degree” of certainty or importance in the text refers not 
he , the arithmetical average, which is then relatively low, but to 
“9 meaning of the average in terms of the descriptive adverbs 
” employed. In determining critical differences, data were treated 
a by the method of Chi-Square, since in no case does the distribu- 
r tion of degrees of certainty or importance approximate the normal 
ns distribution curve: most of the curves are badly skewed toward 
a the “extremely certain” or “extremely important” category. 
2 This method has the advantage, furthermore, of not making the 
wad arbitrary assumption concerning the numerical value of each 
Ais sep, but possesses the disadvantage of distinguishing, not the 
“th werage of two groups, but the shape of their two distributions. 
a A Chi-Square of 9.837 for a 4x2 table is considered significant, 
- for only with this value or a higher one does P equal .o2, which 
0 s the required critical probability. | 
id The rank-order correlation between average certainty and 
on importance on the 22 questions in January (-+-.32=.14) and 
ed April (+-.50=+.11) are positive; but both are low, and only the 
April figure is reliable. 
¢ When the grand-total row of Table 2 is consulted, it is seen : 
% that the average degree of certainty and importance decreased ‘a 
fa very slightly (i.e., a numerical increase of one-twentieth of a step 
is evident) from January to April and that the two distributions, 
nd having respective Chi-Squares of 34.1 and 36.3, are significantly 
different. 
r) The subjects may, then, be divided into two groups: those who 
t revealed no expressed change in attitude and those whose 
i expressed attitudes changed during the ten-week period. The 
7 same very slight decrease in average certainty and importance 
ly from January to April 1S observable (Table 23. 2 decrease which 
represents significantly different distributions except in the case 


of the decrease in degree of importance demonstrated by those 
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whose expressed attitudes changed. When the group of attitude. 
changers is subdivided into the three groups reporting “ re) 
change,” “no change,” and “doubtful” change, a similar trend 
is noticeable, although only the distributions of the certainty 
averages of the “no change” groups are significantly different 


TABLE 2 


AveracGe Decret or Certainty (C) anp Importance (1) For JANUARY 
Aprit ADMINISTRATIONS; AND CoMPARISONS OF DirrFeRENT Groups 


ANI 


The P Value represents the probability that one C (or I) distribution ; 
different from the one with which it is being compared; P has been obt 
from the Chi-Square for a 4x 2 table. 


JANUARY 


No expressed chang: .03 
Total change 2.07 2.11 3.3 I 
“Real change 2.04 4.83 2.06 3.19 30 
“No change 2.09 | 2.17 2.88 or | 
4 Grand total 06 1.8 


EXPRESSED CHANGI 


January 1.64 


April 1.69 2.08 


REAL CHANGI 


January 
April 


DOUBTFUI 


— 


January 
April 


ww 


i 
| 16 > .30 
} 


The crucial finding emerges when those whose expressed 
attitudes did not change are compared with those whose attitudes 
did change (Table 2). Both in January and in April it is appar- 
ent that the former are more certain concerning their attitudes 
(by almost half a step) and consider them more important (by 
.12 of a step) than do the latter—and the distributions are sig- 
nificantly different, especially in respect to average certainty (the 
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for April 218.0, whereas the corresponding figures for importance 
are, respectively, 15.9 and 12.3). At both times there are slight 


Chi-Square for the January distribution of certainty is 208.5 and 


differences in average certainty and importance in the same 
direction for the three sub-groups among those whose expressed 


TABLE 3 


Oxper OF SePARATE Questions IN Respect To (1) Expressep NuMBER OF 


ANGES, (2) PERCENTAGE OF “ CHANGES” oF Total EXPRESSED 


CuHances, (3) Percentace oF Correct Recatts or 


EXPRESSED CHANGES, (4) AveRAGE JANUARY CERTAINTY, 
AND (5) Averace JANUARY IMPORTANCE 


(1) (2) (3) (4) ( fa 
EXPRESSED ** REAL CORRECT JANUARY TANUARY 
CHANGES CHANGES " RECALLS CERTAINTY IMPORTANCE 


attitudes changed,- but none of the distributions is significantly 
different. 

A comparison of the average degree of certainty and importance 
for the various subgroups on each of the 22 questions has been 
made, in spite of the fact that the number in a subgroup on a 
given question is sometimes so low and the differences so very 
slight that it is useless to raise the query of statistical significance. 
This comparison, nevertheless, reveals that the group averages 
for all 22 questions presented in Table 2 tend to be true of the 
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relationship existing among the subgroups on each question. || 
is clear, for example, that on all of the questions in January those 
whose expressed attitudes did not change were more certain cop. 
cerning their attitudes than those whose expressed attitudes 
changed, a finding revealed in Table 2 for the corresponding 
subgroups on all of the questions combined (1.64 and 2.07, 
respectively ). 

In Table 4 are given the rank-order correlations between the 
average certainty and average importance for January and April 
on each of the 22 questions for the various groups subdivided 


TABLE 4 


RANK-OrperR CorrRELATIONS BETWEEN JANUARY AND APRIL ADMINISTRATIONS 
FOR THE 22 SEPARATE QUESTIONS 


CERTAINTY IMPORTANCE 


No actual change + 
Total change + .80+.05 + .79+ .06 
“ Real change +. 53 + 
“No change +. Bet .04 + .79+ .06 
Total + .79+ .06 + .87+.04 


again on the basis of no expressed change and the types of 
expressed change. Since the “real-change” group represents 
individuals whose expressed attitudes have actually changed, it 
is important to note that in the case of both certainty and impor- 
tance the rho’s of this group are lower than the rho’s of all the 
other groups. The critical ratios, based on the P.E.’s of the rho’s, 
are both 2.7 when the “ no-expressed-change ” group is compared 
with the “ real-change ” one for certainty and also for importance. 
In contrast, the rho of the “no-change” group is equal to that 
of the group with no expressed changes in respect to certainty 
and is not reliably lower in respect to importance; the critical 
ratio of the latter, again based on the P.E.’s of the rho’s, is 1.6. 


Reasons for change. Of those who expressed a change in 
attitude, 52 per cent believed that the change was a “real” one 
and during the interview offered reasons for the change. These 
reasons have been grouped somewhat arbitrarily by the writer 
into six categories; in the list below, the number of times the 
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reason Was mentioned for all 22 questions is indicated in per- 
-entage form after the description of the category: 


cents 
Courses in college during the ten-week period (26). 
A personal experience; an actual observation; or just thinking and 
reflection (29). 

_ Conversation with students or parents (6). 
Newspapers, books, radio; reading in general; or knowledge of actual events 
(with no source indicated) (31). 

s, Some authority like minister, lecturer, or employer (but excluding teachers 
in college) (2). 

6. No reason given (6). 


Forty-four per cent of those whose expressed attitudes changed 
disavowed the change, claiming during the interview that their 
real attitudes had not been altered. These are the individuals 
who contributed to what is conventionally called “ unreliability.” 
When they were challenged and asked to state why they had 
answered a particular question differently each time, their 
explanations may be very roughly grouped into five categories, 
after each of which the number of times the explanation was 
given is expressed in percentage form: 

1. An error in January or April (4). 

Disavowal of January or April answer (20). 

Different interpretation; thought more in January or April; “it all depends ” 
(23). 

4. Momentary mood or impulse; answered too quickly in January or April; 

or undecided both times (31). 

5. No reason given (22). 


The reasons given for “real” or “no” changes varied, of 
course, with each question. Rather than describe all 22 questions, 
only those six have been selected whose ranks in respect to num- 
ber of actual changes, percentage of “real change,” percentage 
of correct recalls, certainty, and importance, are either first or 


last (Table 3): 


17. A.F. of L. vs. C1.0. The issue ranks first in number of expressed changes, 
7.5 in percentage of “real changes,” nineteenth in percentage of correct recalls 
and of certainty, and fourteenth in importance. The following principal reasons 
were given by the 45 students reporting “real change”: events in the outside 
world (46 per cent), courses in college (27 per cent), and thinking or personal 
experience (16 per cent). Forty-six per cent of those claiming “no change” 
blamed their expressed change on a momentary mood; other reasons were 
scattered among the remaining four categories. Preference for a rival labor 
faction, therefore, underwent change, a high proportion of which was “real,” 
largely as a result of external events; the question was relatively unimportant 
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9. Teaching and practice of birth control. The issue ranks last in number 
of expressed changes and first in certainty, ninth in percentage of “ real change 
thirteenth in percentage of correct recalls, and seventh in importance. Conversa 
tions were reported as the principal reason why “real changes” were claimed; 
and “no changes” were accounted for by the majority by disavowing either the 
January or April answer. The problem of birth control, therefore, underwent 
fewest changes and, when individuals “ really changed,” conversation was held 
largely responsible; students were relatively most certain concerning their 
opinions, and the issue was relatively important. 

2a. Least preferred foreign country. The issue was first in percentage of 
“real changes,” third in number of expressed changes and in percentage of 
correct recalls, 17.5 in certainty, and seventeenth in importance. Ninety per cent 
of those who reported “ real changes” attributed the change to events which 
had come to their attention: the invasion of Vienna by Hitler was the outstand 
ing influence in this respect. Other reasons given were courses in college and 
personal reflection. Almost half of those reporting “no change” said they had 
been influenced by a momentary mood, and about as many could offer no reasons. 
The selection of a country toward which one feels most unfriendly, therefore. 
varied a great deal in a “real” manner as a result largely of one external event: 
but the subjects were relatiy ely uncertain concerning their attitudes and considered 
the question of relatively low importance. 

4. Automobile as luxury or necessity. The issue is last in percentage of “real 
changes,” third in number of expressed changes, 10.5 in percentage of correc 
recalls, fifth in certainty, and tenth in importance. Seventy-four per cent of those 
who claimed “real changes” attributed the change to personal experience with 
an automobile in the interim. Forty-five per cent of those reporting “no change” 
interpreted or reacted to the question differently both times, 24 per cent blamed 
a momentary impulse, and 23 per cent could give no reason. The judgment 
concerning an automobile, therefore, underwent a relatively high number of 
changes but a large proportion of these changes was not “real” and depended 
upon the subjects’ momentary reaction to the question; the issue was of only 
median importance, even though students felt rather certain of their opinions. 

1. Cigarette preference. The issue is first in percentage of correct recalls and 
last in importance, nineteenth in number of expressed changes, and second in 
percentage of “ real changes” and in certainty. All but two of those who claimed 
“real changes” attributed the change to personal reasons which included 
participation or non-participation in athletics, adoption of a roommate's brand, 
but not advertising. Of the six who reported “no change,” two said they had 
committed an error each time, and two could offer no reason. Choice of brand 
of cigarettes or the decision to smoke or not to smoke, therefore, varied very 
little and, when variation did occur, it tended to be real and conscious as a result 
of personal and not external reasons; the attitude involved was relatively certain 
but extremely unimportant. 


14. Influence of religion in life of nation. The issue is last in percentage of 
correct recalls and in certainty, 13.5 in number of expressed changes, seventeenth 
in percentage of “real changes,” and 15.5 in importance. The 19 who reported 


‘real change” were almost evenly divided concerning the reasons for their 
change: personal reflection or experience, events or information they had read 
about, and courses in college. One-third of those claiming “no change” blamed 
a momentary impulse and almost as many could offer no reason; four said they 
had interpreted the question differently each time. The judgment concerning 
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portance of religion, therefore, underwent approximately the median 
number of changes, but of these relatively few were “real” ones and recall 

extremely poor; the opinions held were relatively most uncertain, and 
the problem was relatively low in importance. 

Sc. Willingness to fight or have family fight if land in Central or South 
America seized by foreign power. The issue is first in importance, 10.5 in 
number of expressed changes, fourteenth in percentage of “ real changes,” fifth in 
ercentage of correct recalls, and fourth in certainty. Thirty-six per cent of 
hose claiming “real change” attributed the change to personal reflection, 32 per 
cent to courses in college, and 32 per cent to events, especially those in Europe. 
All possible reasons were given for “no change,” but most frequently no reason 
t all was offered. The decision to fight if land in Latin America were seized, 
therefore, underwent about the median number of changes, of which slightly 

low the median were “real” ones; the problem was considered extremely 


ortant, and also ranked relatively high in certainty. 


im{ 


Discussion 

The very slight decrease in average certainty and importance 
noted in all groups is probably unreliable; its reliability, however, 
cannot be ascertained by means of the method of Chi-Square. 
When the shift was first observed after the interviews were nearly 
completed, a dozen of the subjects were asked to furnish reasons 
for it. In general, they found it dificult to account for the 
change and in most cases they sought to deny that it had 
occurred. When pressed further for an explanation, they sug- 
gested that college courses increasingly made them less certain 
of their opinions, that events in the outside world created more 
mental confusion, that after spring vacation anything of an 
intellectual nature seemed less important, and that they may 
have examined the issue and their feelings about it more care- 
fully the second time. Habituation to the test may be offered 
as a suggestion which they did not mention. 

The fact that the subjects were able to recall their expressed 
attitudes from 11 to 13 weeks later with a degree of accuracy 
just reliably higher than chance expectancy is difficult to inter- 
pret. It may be that students in a classroom take a questionnaire 
so lightly that their momentary opinions, being ephemeral, can- 
not be recalled. This interpretation, however, is contradicted by 
the higher proportion of no expressed changes which so far 
exceeds chance expectancy. It must be realized, furthermore, 
that the subjects recalled only those opinions on which they had 
demonstrated an expressed change; if they had been requested 
to recall all 22 of their opinions and had not been told that 
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changes had been observed on some, the percentage of correct 
recall might have been much higher. 

It is also possible that correct recall may be a function of 
interest in the issues involved, If certainty and importance be a 
measure of this interest, unreliable rank-order correlations (+- 42 
and -+-.18) are obtained between percentage of correct recalls 
and average certainty and importance on each question—there 
is, then, this unreliable indication that especially degree of cer- 
tainty may affect recall. No data were recorded on the following 
hypothesis, but the writer has the impression that in a great many 
instances the April answer was given incorrectly as the January 
one; if this is so, some type of complicated retroactive inhibition 
may have been operating. Repression may have been at work, 
but again there is no evidence to substantiate such an hypothesis. 
It can only be concluded, therefore, that subjects do not ordinarily 
keep a mental diary of their attitudes over a period of time. 

There are indications that those whose attitudes are held with 
greater certainty or are considered more important, are less 
likely to change these attitudes during an interval of ten weeks; 
and that those who report “ real changes” are likely to be more 
certain and feel that their attitudes are more important—wit! 
a very small degree of probability—than those who report “ no 
change” or who are “doubtful” concerning what has occurred 
to them. It is impossible, however, to predict from a given total 
average certainty or importance on the first administration how 
many expressed or “ real” changes will occur: in the first place, 
the rank-order correlations between average certainty or impor- 
tance on each of the questions and the percentage of expresssed 
change or the percentage of “real change” are low (ranging 
from -+- .o6 to + .19) and unreliable; and, secondly, the test of 
Chi-Square employed distinguishes only the shapes of the dis- 
tributions. All that can be inferred cautiously is that, by and 
large, the group which has revealed no expressed changes (as 
measured a second time) tends to be more certain and tends to 
consider its attitudes more important. 

Since the rho’s which have been calculated for the average 
certainty and importance of those who reported “ real changes” 
in January and April on the 22 questions are lower than any sub- 
group or the total group, it seems reasonable to conclude that 


the group claiming “real change” varies more than the other 
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groups in respect to average certainty and importance when the 
questions are treated separately in terms of averages. Such a 
-onclusion, however, is not true of this group when all questions 
are combined, for here the total distribution of certainty or 


‘mportance in January is not reliably different from the corre- 
wonding distribution in April in terms of P (Table 2). Evi- 
dently variability in respect to certainty and importance is great 
for the “real-change” group on each question, but the 22 sets 
of variability tend to cancel one another when they are combined. 

Perhaps one reason why these results in respect to certainty 
and importance are not more clear-cut is due to the skewed char- 
acter of the curves. From the interviews the writer gained the 
impression that this skewness may be an artifact peculiar to this 
particular social group; for the students seemed to believe that 
they would lose prestige or demonstrate intellectual inferiority 
unless they proclaimed that they were relatively certain concern- 
ing their beliefs and felt that the issues were relatively important. 
If another group did not have such a tendency, the categories of 
certainty and importance would represent finer measuring 
instruments. 

The public opinion poll, consequently, probably cannot hope 
to measure or predict stability of attitude simply by asking ques- 
tions concerning the certainty and importance of attitude. 

if attitudes are more or less enduring dispositions within the 
personality, however, the determination of their certainty and 
importance—provided that the measuring instrument is a valid 
and reliable one—should give some clue to their stability. High 
certainty and importance may be assumed to connote strong 
internal or external reinforcement, and a disposition which is 
strongly reinforced is less likely to be affected by outside forces 
in the meantime. At the same time there are always two pos- 
sibilities that the disposition will no longer be strongly reinforced. 
In the first place, since a given attitude is only one disposition 
within the personality, hence, as other dispositions change, a 
reorganization of the personality may occur which can diminish 
the internal reinforcing agents of the original disposition. Such 


a reorganization took place in the present investigation, for 


example, when one of the subjects adopted a radical philosophy 


between tests, as a result of which, according to his testimony, 


many of his separate, more specific attitudes underwent change. 
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Then, too, if the outside world changes and if this change js 
perceived by the individual, the disposition may no longer be 
reinforced but may be extinguished, whereas another may be 
reinforced. Many of the subjects replaced Japan with Germany 
as the country toward which they felt least friendly, offering 
Hitler’s annexation of Austria as the explanation. 

Even the present survey with all of its imperfections reveals 
the relative stability of attitude: only 25 per cent of the total 
possible changes actually occurred, and of these only 52 per cent 
(or 13 per cent of total possible changes) were “real” ones. It 
would appear, therefore, that the subjects were suddenly com 
pelled to find a verbal description which most nearly corre- 
sponded to a disposition within them and that over a relatively 
short period of time a high proportion of them was again able 
to select the same description for every question. When the 
dispositions measured by the tests really changed, however, recall 
of the earlier verbal description was found to be relatively poor. 
Sixty-five per cent of the “real changes” 


in disposition were 


attributed to forces outside of the personality, and the explanation 
for the selection of a different verbal description when no “ real 
change” was reported involved essentially momentary, impul- 


sive, or careless judgments. The “real changes” must be inter- 
preted as due to modified dispositions within the subjects which 
led them to select correspondingly different verbal descriptions; 
and the “no changes” apparently resulted from momentary dis- 
positions having little or no connection with the more stable 
disposition which the verbal description was supposed to have 
aroused. 


SUMMARY 


A study of 22 varied attitudes of 176 college students over a 
period of ten weeks by means of two administrations of the same 
questionnaire and by means of a brief interview has revealed 
that: 

1. The subjects who demonstrated expressed changes in atti- 
tude can be divided into three groups on the basis of the inter- 


view: those who claim a “real change” in attitude, those who 
disclaim one, and those who are undecided concerning the 


existence of the change. 
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2, Recall of attitude approximately two months later by those 
whose expressed attitudes changed tends to be only slightly above 
chance expectancy in general and below chance on each of the 
separate questions except three. 

2, There is a discernible but not unambiguously clear tendency 
for those who revealed no expressed change in attitude to con- 
sider their attitudes more certain and important than those who 
revealed an expressed change; the same tendency is less reliably 
true when the “real-change” group is compared with the “ no- 
change ” and “ doubtful ” ones. 

4. Reasons offered for “real changes” varied, but most of 
them seem to involve external events. 

5. Reasons for “ no change,” even though an expressed change 
was demonstrated, also varied, but most of them can be related 
to superficial, momentary dispositions. 
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SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 


FOUR DIMENSIONS IN POLITICAL STEREOTYPES * 


BY ALLEN L. EDWARDS 


Northwestern University 


INTRODUCTION 


ye tage have been of much interest to psychologists ever since the time 
Walter Lippmann (6) first introduced them into psychological literature. 
Lippmann meant by a stereotype some sort of standardized “ picture in the 
head,” and many investigators, taking the definition quite literally, proceeded to 
conduct experiments to establish the concept empiriciily. Their method was to 
present to their subjects photographs of men from different occupations and then 
to have the subjects classify the photographs 2ccording to the occupations which 
they believed the men in the photographs to represent.' 

picture of occupational ty 


It is important to note that if a standardize: 
does exist for a group of subjects, then 7h iopeeeof agreement among the 
subjects’ judgments must be greater than chance For example, if a group has 
a standardized picture of a labor organizer, then_the photagraph whee most 
closely approximates this standardized picture will be judged to be that of a 
labor organizer more often than that of a banker, lawyer, doctor, etc.; in s| 
more often than chance would allow. If, on the other hand, there is no stand 
ardized picture for the group, then this same photograph would tend to be 
assigned to each of the various types on a chance basis. The study by Rice (9) 
has established the fact that judgments of subjects do tend to agree more than 
would be expected by chance alone. 

That the method is not limited to a study of occupational stereotypes may 
readily be seen. It is possible with the same technique to discover whether there 
exist standardized pictures of any type to which an individual might be assigned 
Thus, a group of subjects might be asked to judge the political party, religion, 
intellectual level, race, etc., of the men in the photographs. Nor are the photo 
graphs themselves a necessary tool in studying stereotypes. If we wished to 
discover whether a standardized picture of a United States Senator exists for a 
certain group, we need only to ask them to list or to check from a given list t 
important characteristics of a Senator. Then by comparing their responses w 
might find that a top hat, winged collar, Vandyke beard, etc., were given by 
all of the subjects as important characteristics. We could then conclude that, 
other things being equal, an individual with these characteristics would tend to 
be judged more often as a Senator than anything else. 

Using a check-list technique like that just described, the writer (1) reported 
the results of a study of the agreement in response of “communists” and “non 


communists ” to the concepts of democracy, fascism, and communism. At that 


* This study, in an abbreviated form, was presented before Section } of the A.A.AS., 
Columbus, Ohio, December 29, 1939 


studies of Rice (9), Gahagan (3), and Litterer (7) are typical. 
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was pointed out that, while Lippmann’s definition of a stereotype as a 
d picture in the head would necessitate a distinction between tl 


arousing the stereotype and the stimulus itself, nevertheless for all 


purposes the stimulus and the stereotype could be considered as 
Behaviorally, the stimulus is, for the individual responding to it, 
r he thinks it is. The word fascism, for example, may arouse certain 
tions which are projected to the word, and the individual will then 
d to the word as though it were the same as his preconceptions of it. To 


confusion and circumlocution which an acceptance of Lippman’s 
e defined as: “a 


n would involve, we proposed that a stereotype 
which arouses standardized preconceptions that are influential in deter 
one’s response to the stimulus.” * 

is also sugge ted that responses to stereotypes vary in: (a) unttormity; 

ction; (c) intensity; and (d) quality. These terms may be defined 

onally, in which case: (a) uniformity would indicate the extent to which 


lividual’s response is in accord with the responses of others; (b) direction 
| indicate whether the response is favorable or unfavorable; (c) intensity 
| indicate the degree of favorableness or unfavorableness; and (d) quality 


ld indicate the content of the response. — 


ile all of these concepts have been defined directly in terms of the response 
ahey also permit inferences as to the underlying structure of the precon 
ns influential in determining the response. Let us assume, for example, 
he responses of a group of individuals to the stimulus word fascism are 
investigated.*5 The degree of uniformity of response within the group 

us as.to the homogencity of preconceptions within the group. Th 
n of their responses informs us as to whether they have favorable ot 
wzable attitudes toward fascism, and the intensity of their responses indicate 
ngth of their attitudes. The quality of their responses tells what thei: 


eptions are; it PAforms us as to what they believe fascism to be. 


wing that responses to stereotypes vary in these four ways, we must next 
For example, 


ther any relationships exist between the various attributes. 
e predict with any degree of certa:gey that individuals who respond in one 
a (favorably) to a stimulus word sucffas val) have qualitatively 
nt responses to the term than those who respon Lin a different direction 
rably) to it? And will individuals who~make » sytense respanst 
timulus word show more uniformiinstheir responses individual 


make less intense responses to the same word? The purpose of the preseni 
tigation was to gain information which might be pertinent in answering 


questions 


PROcEDURI 


dents from classes in psychology at Northwestern University served a 


ts. They were first asked to rate their attitudes toward ich of thre 


epts of state forms of government (demox racy, fascism, Te clalism) on a 


ranging from “strongly approving” to “ strongly disapproving.” In order 


investigate the associations which might exist between direction of response 


e various other attributes, it was necessary to assign subjects with differing 


les to different experimental groups. The subjects showed almost unani 


It should be emphasized, that the interaction between tl tumulus and tl tandard 
preconceptions is an integra! part of this definition 
tagner (13, 14) has demonstrated that this word functions as a st typ 
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mous disapproval of fascism and unanimous approval of democracy, and jt ( 
only with respect to socialism that differing attitudes were found. Consequent 
it was necessary to allow attitude toward socialism to be the basis for selecting 
the experimental groups. Thus, on the basis of the subjects’ rating of their 

attitudes toward socialism, three groups of 50 students each were selected {o; 

further investigation. Group I strongly disapproved of socialism, Group II was 

neutral, and Group III strongly approved of socialism. It should be emphasized 

at this point that the basic difference in the three groups’ attitudes toward wna 
socialism is our important variable, whereas their attitudes toward democracy 

and fascism are relative only to this basic attitude toward socialism, for all thr 

groups strongly disapproved of fascism and, in varying degrees, approved oj 
democracy. Group | strongly approved, Group III approved, and Group II fel) ‘ 
on the scale between Group I and Group III. 

The subjects in each of the experimental groups were then given a list of 
characteristics of the various forms of governments mentioned and asked to check 
the five statements which they considered to be most typical of each. The 
uniformity of response to each form of government for each group was measured 
by the minimum number of characteristics which would have to be included 
in order to find the median number of checks for each group.’ As each grou; 
made a total of 250 checks with respect to each concept, the median would b. 
halt, or 125 of them. With perfect uniformity of response to democracy, fo 
example, each subject would have marked the same five characteristics and 2s 
characteristics would include the necessary 125 checks. With maximum disagree 
ment among the subjects—with the least possible amount of uniformity—15 char 
acteristics would be necessary to include the required 125 checks. We thus have 
a scale ranging from 2.5 (maximum uniformity) to 15 (minimum uniformity) 
which will enable us to compare the relative degree of agreement in respons 
between the various groups. Qualitative differences in response between 1! 
various groups may be compared by means of the “chi-square test.”® That is 
by comparing the observed number in each group marking each characteristi 


with respect to each form of government, and applying the chi-square formula at 
to these observed frequencies, we may determine whether the groups differ mt 
significantly in their responses to each concept. The ratings of approval and or 
disapproval give an indication of direction and intensity of response, and these for 
have already been taken into consideration in selecting our experimental grou; gr 


Discusston AND RESULTS 


Let us first examine the uniformity of response within each group, keeping re: 
in mind the fact that the critical comparison is with respect to socialism, for it is 4s 
here that we have the differences in intensity and direction of response. The fri 
results, shown in Table 1, reveal that the degree of uniformity of response to T: 


fascism is pretty much the same for all three groups. This is what we mig! fi 
expect :f uniformity of response is related to intensity. Likewise we should ce 
expect a slight decrease in uniformity of response to democracy from Group | re 


* These statements have been reported in detail in an earlier study (1). They hav 
been found to be a fairly comprehensive, but by no means exhaustive, list of th ql 
characteristics of the various forms of government mentioned. QI 


5 This technique for measuring uniformity of response was used by Katz and Braly (5 
in a study of racial stereotypes. 
6 For a discussion of the “chi-square test” the reader is referred to Fisher (2) or f 


Snedecor (12). 
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Group III, as we know that there is a slight decrease in intensity of response 
is concept from Group I to Group III. Knowing that intensity of response 
‘alism is the same for Group I and Group III (but in opposite directions), 
hould expect these groups to show approximately the same degree of 

rmity in response to this concept. Group II, on the other hand, should 
w much less uniformity in response to this concept than either Group I or 
wp I. The data would seem to support the interpretation which we have 
de. There is good reason to believe, then, that groups with relatively homo- 
eous intense attitudes toward concepts of state forms of government will 
w greater uniformity in response to these concepts than groups with less 
rense attitudes. The standardization or uniformity of response, 1n other words, 
lirectly related to the intensity of response. One would thus expect to find 


( 


ater agreement, for example, among a group of communists as to the impor- 
haracteristics of communism than among a group which lacked decisive 


cll 


les toward communism. On the other hand, one might expect to find the 


mtud 


TABLE 1 


UnrrorMity OF Response TO THE Various CONCEPTS OF Strate ForMs OF 
GovERNMENT as MEASURED BY THE NUMBER OF CHARACTERISTICS 
NeEcEssARY TO Finp THE MEDIAN OF THE 


DEMOCRACY FASCISM SOCIALISM 
roup I (disapprove-socialism) 2.76 3.23 4.68 
Group II (neutral-socialism) 3.04 2.23 6.00 
Group Ill (approve-socialism) 3.30 3.38 4.67 


ame degree of uniformity of response among a group strongly opposed to com- 


unism as among the communists. This conclusion brings us to a second 


oroblem, the relationship between direction of response and quality of response 
for two different groups when the intensity and uniformity of response for each 
croup is the same. 

We have pointed out that by means of the chi-square test we may compare 
qualitative differences in response of each group to each concept. Let us com 
sare farst the total distribution of responses of each group to each concept.’ The 
resulting value of chi-square, with its appropriate degrees of freedom, informs us 
> to whether the observed differences between the groups depart significantly 
from chance.® The chi-square values for these comparisons are presented in 
Table 2, with the significant values starred. We are here comparing qualitative 
lifferences in response and indirectly qualitative differences in existing precon- 
ceptions for the various groups. If we assume that qualitative differences in 
response are related to differences in direction of response, Table 2 immediately 
ecomes meaningful. While the critical test of this assumption is again the 
qualitative differences in response to socialism upon the part of the various 
groups—for it is with respect to this concept that the greatest differences in 


7 The total number of responses of cach group to each concept ts wt course § 


* For a discussion of degrees of freedom and chi-square, cf. Snedecor (12). 
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direction of response exist—the significant qualitative differences in respons, 


democracy between Groups Ii and III and between Groups I and II] must 


be accounted for. As we mentioned earlier. although all three groups ha 
expressed approval of democracy, Group I strongly approved, Group III approved. 
and Group II fell on the scale between Group | and Group III with respect to 
this concept. It is possible that this difference in direction of response—howeve; 
slight it may seem—is the answer to the problem. The highly significant valyes 
of chi-square which are found when comparing the distributions of responses of 
each group to socialism, where differences in direction of response are clear-cut. 
seem to give weight to this interpretation. The data in Table > would thus 
seem to indicate that when differences in direction of response to a_ political 
concept are found between two groups, one may expect to find qualitative differ 
ences in response also. Returning to our earlier statement concerning uniformity 
of response and direction of response, we may now add that while two grou 


may respond in opposite directions to a concept and still show equal uniformity 


TABLE 2 


Cur-sguareE VALUES FOR THE SUM OF THE DiFFERENCES IN RESPONSES OF Eacu 
Group to Each Cuaracteristic Respect To Eacu Concept 


FASCISM DF DEMOCRACY ; SOCIALISM 
Groups I and II 


Groups II and III 


| 
Groups I and III 


* Significant difference (P less than .os). 


and intensity of response, one may expect to find significant qualitative differ 
ences in the responses of the two groups. Qualitative differences. in other 
words, seem to be directly related to differences in direction of response. 

We may break the values of chi-square in Table 2 down in order to show the 
specific qualitative differences in response between the various groups. 
shows which characteristics contribute significantly to the values of chi-square 
in Table 2. No comparisons are presented between Groups I and II, for no 
significant differences were found between these groups. With respect to Table 3 
it is interesting to note that the responses of Group III to democracy differ 
significantly from those of Group I on six characteristics and from Group II on 
only four. Likewise with respect to socialism, Group III disagrees with Group | 
on seven characteristics of socialism and with Group II on only five. In both 
cases, one should remember, Groups I and III are farther apart in direction of 
response than Groups II and III. This fact would seem to give additional 
support to our statement that qualitative differences in response are related to 


differences in direction of response. 


CONCLUSION 


In the study which we have just reported, we have been mainly interested in 
noting the manner in which responses to stereotypes may vary. The value of 
our presentation in relation to other studies which have been concerned with 
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to stereotypes, we believe, is largely a systematic one. The concepts of 


ture fol 


rmity, direction, intensity, and quality provide a systematic struc 


lating our present knowledge of stereotypes. In addition they point to 


1] problems which are in need of further investigation. In the main, most = 

es of stereotypes have been concerned with either direction and intensity of a 

ase or With uniformity of response. Illustrative of these are the reports by a 

Rice (9), Katz and Braly (5), Litterer (7), and Gahagan (3), on uniformity of £ 

TABLE 3 4 

SignIFICANT QuaitaTive DirreReNces IN Response To Each Concept 


By Group 


CHI-SQUARE VALUES 
(1 degree of freedom) 


LIST OF SIGNIFICANT CHARACTERISTICS 


Il AND Ill | I AND Il 
q 
Democracy | 
Government by, for, and of the people 4.20 
Demands for new commercial markets 5.40° 9. 30° 
2. Rule by capitalists 10.66* 
Economuc security | 6.24 
Control of government by big business 6.54° 34" 
Exploitation of the working classes 6.40° 4.46° 
27. Equality of economic opportunity 6.22* 


Fascism 


Placing welfare of state above individual's 5.58° 


Perpetuation of capitalism by force 


Socialism 


Government by, for, and of the people 10.28* 
Share the wealth 4.56 8.4 

>. Radicalism 12.26 
icing welfare of state above individual's 4.00 4.76 
Economic security 4.48 

Freedom of speech, press, assembly, and religion | 6.54° } 14.22* 

| 11 


inned economy 
Struggles between capital and labor } 11.0 


*A significantly larger number of the members of Group HI make this response. 


which are not starred indicate that a significantly smaller number of the members 


p Il make the re sponse. P in all cases is less than .05 


response, and the studies by Hartmann (4), Menefee (8), Stagner (13, 14), 
The 


Sherif (11), and Sargent (10) on direction and intensity of response. 

m of qualitative differences in response to stereotypes has been relatively 
gnored and is greatly in need of additional study, as are the problems of various 
nterrelationships between the different variables involved. Pet 


by making explicit at least four of the variables (uniformity, direction, intensity, 
iscs to stereotypes, 


haps this study, 


nd quality) which must be considered in studying respo 


and by advancing the tentative hypotheses that uniformity of response 1s related 
to intensity of response while quality of response is selated to direction of 


response, will serve to break a certain amount of ground. 
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ATTITUDE HOMOGENEITY AND LENGTH OF 
GROUP ASSOCIATION 
BY MAPHEUS SMITH 
University of Kansas 


ueortes of the importance of interaction advanced by various writers en 
ocial psychology and sociology imply that association would cause increasing 
milarity or convergence in personality characteristics, the result being an 


crease in similarity or homogeneity of personal traits, as well as uniformity 


q culture. A recent review of work on the personality and intellectual similari 


marital partners and friends reveals a fairly close correlation, which may 


explained as due (1) to selection on the principle of assortative association, 


to the eflects of association on the characteristics of people, or (3) to a 
bination of the two processes. The latter view is probably the correct one in 
| cases, but according to the published evidence the selective factor appears 
¢ more important than the adaptive one." Of the various aspects of person 
intellectual traits and temperament are apparently somewhat less plastic 
nd volatile than attitudinal traits, and the conclusion in terms of a dominant 
lective factor for this reason seems more applicable to the non-attitudinal traits. 
The results of studies of attitudinal traits correlated with length of association 
are both variable and scanty, and it consequently is premature to conclude that 
tion is the more important factor for explaining homogeneity greater than 
ance. 
A study by Hunt on the relation of length of marriage to similarity in the 
king of ideals disclosed a slight negative correlation (-.05) between the 
s.2 Schooley compared 40 couples married from 1 to 4 years with 40 
iples married 5 to 20 years. Higher correlations for the longer married group 


reported in neurotic tendency, free association, economic and religious 


ilues, and attitude toward birth control. Lower correlations for the longer 


irried group were reported for theoretical and aesthetic values; and no differ 


was found for political values and attitude toward communism.* Data re 


ted by Newcomb and Svehla on attitude toward the church agree with those 


f Schooley on religious values, but the latter investigators found a negative rela 


nship between length of marriage and attitudes toward war and communism.‘ 


On the whole, then, available data show that association does not tend to be 


losely related to increasing similarity of attitudes, values, and ideals. Only 


ut half of the items investigated revealed greater homogeneity in such 


racteristics related to length ot association. 


present report is devoted to a review of data touching more definitely 


Richard mn, H. M Stucducs of ment il resemblance betw n husb nd and Wives and 
tween friends Psychol. Bul 1939, 36, 104-12 
Hunt, A. M. A study of the relative value of certain ideals. This Journat, 193 


Personality resemblances among married coupk Chis JourNAL, 1936 


, M. 


j 347. 
* Newcomb, T. M., and Svehla, G. Intra-family relationships in attuitud Sociometry, 
137, I, 180-205. 
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than the above-mentioned studies on the problem of increasing homogeneity (o, 
convergence) of attitudes among subjects of the same age-group having similar 
experiences of membership in the same group and residence in the same dormj 
tory. The most satisfactory method of studying increasing homogeneity of 
attitudes would necessitate at least one and preferably more than one periodical 
retest. At present such data are not available, although, on the basis of the 
beginning already made, it is hoped that in the course of the next few years such 
data will become available. The nearest approximation possible now is in terms 
of relationship between length of association and degree of homogeneity jn 
attitudes, although such data are ambiguous, since chance or selective factors 
may explain any tendency toward increasing homogeneity disclosed with increase 
in length of common experience; but they may nevertheless be expected to 
indicate something of value concerning the occurrence and magnitude of the 
change. 

The data analyzed were scores made by active members of chapters of two 
national social fraternities and of two national sororities at the University of 
Kansas on Form B of six Thurstone attitude scales: birth control, communism, 
law, capital punishment, treatment of criminals, and war. The data were 
collected within one month of the end of the spring semester of 1938. In each 
case the scales were filled out individually and without opportunity for discussion 
among members of the groups. The analysis of the records consisted of classi- 
fication of members of each group by year of membership and residence. In 
each of the groups the years of membership coincided with years of residence 
in the chapter house. The statistical analysis consisted of calculation of the 
mean and standard deviation for each of the four groups for each year of 
association. The standard deviation, indicative of the variability of the subjects 
around the average, was the index of homogeneity employed. 

Table 1 contains the results of the study in terms of means and standard 
deviations. Both of the groups (one fraternity and one sorority) reporting at 
least two subjects in each year revealed greater homogeneity in birth control 
on the basis of smaller standard deviation in the fourth than in the first year. 
In the other group having fourth-year members but without any third-year 
members (a sorority group), the fourth-year sigma was smaller than that of the 
first year. In the other group, one which had no fourth-year subjects (a 
fraternity), the third-year sigma was smaller than at the earliest period of 
association. In no group, however, was there consistently increasing homo 
geneity with increasing period of association. In the three groups the least 
homogeneity was in the second year, and in the other it was in the first year. 
Homogeneity in attitudes toward birth control thus tends to increase slightly 
accompanying increase in length of association. This finding agrees with 
Schooley’s report for married couples. 

These data are exactly paralleled by the results for attitude toward communism, 
except in the number of groups showing consistent increase in homogeneity 
throughout the series, and in the year of association where the least homogeneity 
was found. In the case of communism two groups showed consistent increase 
in homogeneity with increase in length of association. In three of the four 
series least homogeneity was in the first year, whereas in the other it was in 
the second. Communism thus exhibited greater agreement with the hypothesis 
when all criteria of homogeneity are considered than did birth control. This 
result disagrees with both that of Schooley and that of Newcomb and Svehla 
on married couples. 
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In attitude toward the daw there was also considerable support for the the; 
of increasing homogeneity. General agreement was exhibited for one of 
groups with at least two subjects in each of the four classes, and there y 
general agreement for both of the other two groups. Thus for attitudes to 
the law three of four groups showed greater homogeneity at the latest than at 
the earliest period. On the other hand, no group showed consistent increas 
in homogeneity with increased association. One of the groups showed |Jeast 
homogeneity in the first year, in two groups the least homogeneity was in the 
second year, and in one it was in the fourth. Attitudes toward the law accord 
ingly revealed somewhat better than chance support for the hypothesis. 

Capital punishment disagreed much more with the hypothesis than was true 


of the first three attitudes discussed. One of the two groups having at least two 


the first, but the other groups did not. Thus only one of four groups agreed 
with the hypothesis. One group showed consistent increase in homogeneity 
with increasing length of association; and the least homogeneity was in no case 
in the latest year of association (one in the first, two in the second, one in the 
third). In general, then, for attitudes toward capital punishment there is con 
siderably less than chance agreement with the hypothesis along the line of 
comparison of earliest and latest year in each series, but some agreement in the 
proportion of series exhibiting the least homogeneity in the earliest half of the 
series. 

Attitude toward treatment of criminals revealed even less agreement with the 
hypothesis than did attitudes toward the law. Neither of the four-year groups 
with two or more subjects in each group supported the principle, and only one 
of the others did. Accordingly only one of the four groups supported the 
hypothesis, and in this the gain in homogeneity was not consistent. In two of 
the groups the least homogeneity appeared in the second year, while in two it 
was in the fourth year. In both of the latter instances there was constantly 
increasing heterogeneity with greater length of association. This circumstance 
is very important, since increasing heterogeneity is a direct refutation of the 
hypothesis. This attitude, consequently, revealed strong evidence opposed to the 
hypothesis. 

In attitude toward war the divergence from the hypothesis was as great as for 
capital punishment and treatment of criminals. None of the groups with fourth- 
year subjects showed greater homogeneity in the fourth than in the first year, 
but the group with no fourth-year subjects did, giving a ratio of 1 to 3 groups 
in support of the hypothesis. This one group did not reveal consistent increase 
in homogeneity with length of association. In two of the groups the greatest 
homogeneity appeared in the second year, in one it was i the fourth, and in one 
it was in the third. In one group there was consistently increasing heterogeneity 
Accordingly, for attitude toward war there is practically no support for the 
hypothesis; and where there is support, it may be explained on the basis of 
chance factors. Lack of support for the hypothesis accords with the conclusion 
of Newcomb and Svehla on attitudes toward war. 

In full recognition of the hazards of combining units of unlike sorts in a 
general conclusion, it yet may be of some value to summarize the analysis for 
all six attitudes, a summary which may lead to some general conclusion about 
“general social attitudes.” For the two groups containing at least two subjects 
in each year (including twelve possibilities for six attitudes) in only six instanc 
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the hypothesis supported by smaller standard deviations at the end of 

ation than at the beginning. Of the other fourth-year series (totalling six 

jilities) in only three instances was the hypothesis supported. In the group 

¢ no fourth-year subjects there were six possible agreements with the 
othesis, and here there were five agreements. Altogether, of 24 group-attitude 

; on which the hypothesis could be checked, there were 14 (58.3 per cent) 
ich supported the hypothesis. Such a percentage, which is slightly greater 
an chance, offers slight support for the hypothesis. But the chance factor 1s 
| too large for this conclusion to receive much emphasis. 

in terms of regularly increasing homogeneity of attitudes throughout the 
series there is only chance support, and on a proportionate basis somewhat less 
than chance. In three of the series there was regularly increasing homogeneity 
of attitudes, but in three others there was regularly increasing heterogeneity. 
Rut the ratio of regular increasing series was only 3:14, compared to a ratio of 
o for regularly increasing heterogeneity. A larger proportion of cases showing 
creater heterogeneity in the last than in the first year showed regularly increasing 
heterogeneity than was true of those showing greater homogencity. 

When analysis is made in terms of the year showing the greatest heterogeneity, 
agreement with the hypothesis is somewhat more convincing. In six of the 
twenty-four series the greatest heterogeneity was in the first year, in eleven it 
was in the second year, in two it was in the third year, and in five the greatest 

terogeneity was in the fourth year. These proportions lend some support to 
the hypothesis, since neither the third or fourth years came up to expectancy in 


the proportion of series exhibiting greatest heterogeneity. It should not be 


forgotten, however, that since not all series had subjects in all four years, the 
pport of the hypothesis is partly fictitious. In only 18 series could the greatest 
heterogeneity have been in either the third or the fourth year, compared with 24 
ries for the first and second year. Hence the first-year heterogeneity was only 
6.7 per cent of the possible greatest heterogeneity, compared with 45.8 per cent 
for the second year (11 of 24), 11.1 per cent for the third year (2 of 18), and 
-§ for the fourth year (5 of 18). Even after we allow for the fictitious part 
the support of the hypothesis, this sort of analysis offers at least some support 
that is not readily explained on the basis of chance factors. 
\ few items of interest are revealed when the two fraternities are compared 
with the two sororities. In terms of greater homogeneity in the last than in 
first year of association, the fraternities offered greater support for the 
hypothesis. In eight of the twelve series the first-year standard deviations were 
smaller than those of the last year, compared with only six of twelve for the 


rorities. And in terms of the year of greatest heterogeneity, there was a slight 
In four 


fraternity series the standard deviation was largest in the first year, co npared 
with two for the sororities. Greatest heterogeneity was in the second year for 


But in terms of consistent heterogeneity 


tendency for fraternities to exhibit this fact earlier than the sororities. 


four fraternity and six sorority series. 
nd homogeneity associated with increasing length of association, there was no 


ignificant difference along sex lines. Fraternities had one series of consistent 


f each. 


heterogeneity and one of consistent homogeneity; sororities had two o 
Thus, while there are slight differences between fraternities and sororities accord 
¢ to two methods of analysis, with fraternities offering the greater support for 


the hypothesis, the differences were too slight to justify a conclusion that 


fraternities cause greater homogeneity of attitudes on the part of their members 


han is true of sororities. 
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SUMMARY AND INTERPRETATIONS 


The first general conclusion derived from this study was that according ty 
various means of analysis there is a very slight positive relationship between 
homogeneity in attitudes and length of membership-residence in a social group 
Second, although attitudes toward war, capital punishment, and treatment 0 
criminals offered almost no suppdrt for the hypothesis, attitudes toward birth 
control, communism and the law gave considerable support, especially the first 
two. Third, there were no important differences between fraternity and sorority 
groups in the tendency for homogeneity of attitudes to increase with increased 
length of association. 


The slight differences discovered, since both the number of groups and the 


number of subjects in each year in each group were so small, may readily be 
explained on the basis of statistical factors. This fact, however, does not nece 
sarily imply that association in such groups has no appreciable effect on con 
vergence of attitudes. Such may prove to be the case, and it may be demon 
strated later that groups similar to those studied select participants with certain 
attitudes rather than cause changes to occur in them. On the other hand, data 
of the sort under consideration may not reveal as much effect of such associations 
as occurs for other attitudes or under certain circumstances. Groups might be 
expected to have greater effect on activities and attitudes that are more definitely 
concerned with the life of the group than was true of those studied. It is also 
possible that the data presented may have been affected by the dropping out of 
students who changed most during their group experiences—although there is at 
present no reason to suppose that students dropping out of the group were 
different in attitudes from those who remained throughout the four years, since 
factors in leaving school before taking a degree are probably very rarely due to 
attitudinal variations. Interpretation beyond this point is not worthwhile at 
present because adequate facts are not at hand to add anything but speculative 
suggestions. Satisfactory understanding of data of the sort presented and of the 
causes of differences in characteristics correlated with length of association can 
only be obtained by studies of the same subjects over a period of time. Further 
research will be required before the meaning of the data is perfectly clear. 

Why there should be such wide variations in increasing homogeneity from one 
attitude to another and why attitudes toward war, capital punishment, and 
treatment of criminals should particularly fail to support the hypothesis also 
cannot be explained with the available information. Nor is there any definite 
value in speculating as to the factors involved. The first task of research would 
seem to be the clarification of the role of statistical factors in each sort of attitude 
by means of more and larger studies, particularly of the follow-up variety. 
Research of this type would shed light on such specific questions as the cause 
of disagreement between investigations of increasing homogeneity in attitudes 
toward communism, and could also be planned to disclose the causative factors 
in convergence and lack of convergence in each sort of attitude in groups 
devoting much, little, or no definite attention to such matters. 
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EDITED BY EDNA HEIDBREDER 


Tue INTEGRATION OF THE PersonaLity. By Carl G. Jung. (Trans. by S. N. 
Dell.) New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1939. Pp. 313. 


{ book on the integration of the personality from the author of the famous 
Psychological types is predestined to excite the interest of psychologists. That 
Jung was concerned with the problem of integration even in his earlier volume 
is indicated by its sub-title, “The Psychology of Individuation.” Now he 
presents us with a first-title treatment of the topic and supports his thesis by 
extensive reports of case material. Little that is fundamentally new to those 
acquainted with Jung’s more recent writings emerges from these pages, but the 
reader gains a considerably deeper insight into the growth of Jung’s own 
introversion. 

The six chapters of the book fall naturally into three groups. One of these 
deals with certain basic concepts centering around the collective unconscious. 
For Jung individuation or integration consists in making one whole out of 
consciousness and the unconscious. “Let consciousness defend its reason and its 
self-protective ways, and let the chaotic life of the unconscious be given a fair 
chance to have its own way, as much of it as we can stand. This means at once 
open conflict and open collaboration. Yet, paradoxically, this is presumably 
what human life should be. It is the old play of hammer and anvil: the suffer- 
ing iron between them will in the end be shaped into an unbreakable whole, 
the individual. This experience is what is called, in the later sections of this 
book, the process of individuation” (p. 27). 

The process manifests itself through certain archetypes such as the shadow, 
the anima or animus, and such formal structures as the mandala. All of these 
are regarded in an impersonal sense—as cosmic in implication and universal in 
distribution. The difference between such concepts and those of Freudian 
psychoanalysis is cogently expressed by the analogy of the African distinction 
between little dreams—of a personal, everyday scope—and big dreams—regarding 
matters which refer to an entire epoch or race. The mandala, which plays a 
very important role in this book, is defined as a symbolic circle appearing with 
certain variations but usually represented as having a center about which sub- 
parts are radially or spherically arranged. It appears, for instance, in Lamaism 
as a Yantra or aid to contemplation. Psychologically, it is regarded by Jung 
as projecting the self in its struggles toward individuation. 

The author delves deep into certain historical movements of a philosophical 
or religious character, particularly alchemy, to discover the meaning of the 
archetypes as revealed on an epochal scale. The alchemists veiled their concep- 
tions in metaphysical and spiritual terms, and their search for the “ Philosopher's 
Stone,” through which the redemption of mankind might be achieved, must 
be regarded not in any materialistic sense but as an effort toward individuation. 
The essential aim of alchemy was the production of the “transfigured resurrec- 
tion body,” and it must thus be thought of as closely allied to the religious 
movements of the time which also attempted to provide salvation for man. 
Examination of the mental qualifications the alchemists were supposed to have, 
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ell as their methods of work, affords considerable proof for such an ; 
pretation Religion itself, especially the then contemporary concept o 
Trinity, is elucidated through such inve:tigation. 

The practical implications of the psychological theorizing and historical excyr 
sions of the earlier chapters are expressed in the final chapter—one which Jung 
wrote for the meeting of the Kulturbund in Vienna during November, 1 
A plea is here made for an attitude toward the development of personalit, 
which will stress the importance of freeing the individual in terms of his own 
collective unconscious. Jung takes up arms against those modern educators who 
look upon the emancipation of the child as being important while neglecting 1) 
even more essential and more deep-going emancipation of the adults who guide 
children. True self-expression he conceives as not fundamentally inconsistent 
with group life, although at first glance certain conventions tend to stand in the 
way of such development. In his reference to the “vocation” which urges 
certain persons irresistibly toward individuation, the mystical undertone con 
tained in these pages emerges here rather plainly. But for Jung terms of oppro 
bium are unavailing. Especially in our time when groups are on the verge of 
going mad and destroying each other, epithets are not to be looked upon as 
frightening when weighed against ideas that point the way to salvation from 
impending catastrophe. It is perhaps not insignificant that in the closing pages 
of the book the author refers for illustrative purposes to Christ as an example 
of true personality development and individuation. 

The case material presented in the second and fourth chapters helps consider 
ably to clarify the abstract concepts and the inspired injunctions contained in 
the rest of the volume. Jung discusses two patients. One was an unmarried 
woman of fifty-five who came for treatment after reaching an impasse from 
which no escape seemed possible. A series of her paintings, representing rocks, 
serpents, spheres, and similar symbols of cosmic scope, are reproduced; by refer 
ence to them we are lead—as she was—through an interpretation of her uncon 
scious strivings toward individuation. The climax of this case came when the 
patient produced a picture described as follows: “A black snake with golden mer 
cury wings rears itself above the sphere and thrusts downward into it. Fire 
breaks out at the point of penetration ” (p. 37). Jung interprets: “A Trinity is 
thus arrayed against the one, the serpent: the three in one against the devil, who 
is the fourth.” Psychologically the production reveals that the ego is not the 
centre of psychic life but that like a planet it revolves around the central sun 
which is the self. Evil is to be seen in this broader setting, not rejected without 
further ado. On the strength of this interpretation the patient suddenly had the 
feeling of tremendous psychic activity which was expressed in her paintings 
“by a streaming of the quicksilver into the centre ” (p. 40). 

In similar manner the case of a young theological student is discussed in 
another chapter. This time, however, the material consisted not of paintings 
but of dreams and visions. Jung attempted here to utilize certain controls in that 
he did not work with the patient in the beginning but delegated the responsi 
bility to a pupil who would not be so likely to impregnate the patient with 
preconceptions. As in the case of the unmarried woman, this patient seemed to 
reach a climax in his treatment when he produced a dream accompanied by an 
“impression of the greatest harmony” (p. 190). The portrayal was that of a 
world-clock having certain complicated rhythms describable as a three-dimen 
sional mandala. The experiential realization of what was involved in. this 
production occurred, says Jung, but he is prevented by the discretion required of 
a doctor from communicating the biographical details. 
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e histories countless references to alchemy and other religious or 

al views occur. Many of the interpretations are made on the basis of 
with these historical movements. Jung himself, however, insists upon 
rarded as a psychologist and accuses those who attempt to align him 


methods or teachings of Yoga, for example, as having read his writings 
positively criminal inattention” (p. 129). 

lo a psychologist the most obvious fact about this book and the one which 

necessarily evoke the strongest reaction is its semi-religious ton Jung 

lf is aware of the possible charges which may be brought against him on 


re bv those who are sticklers for scientific method. In fact one is some 


inclined to feel in reading these pages that he protests a little too much 
it may, we cannot but recognize the real point of difference between 


Be that as 


stthor and those who follow a more traditional bent in the investigation 


psychological phenomena. 
Moreover, these others are apt to believe that Jung’s personal biography may 
ve an important contribution to make in explaining his difference from them. 
lung’s father was, after all, a Swiss pastor. In the present volume the impor 
ace of this circumstance is brought out by the author himself. In an inspired 
passage Jung repudiates any attempt to fall back upon dogmatic symbols as a 
olution of those problems which religion encompasses. The set symbols of 
Christianity are dead for most thinking individuals, he asserts, and the problems 
odern man are to some extent attributable to recognition of this fact. Our 


piritual poverty can be surmounted only by plunging fearlessly into the collective 
onscious with all of its irrational and imposing content. If our natural 

ritance has proved inadequate, we must reject it without compromise. 
At this point in the argument Jung says: “ We have already inherited this 
soverty from our fathers. 1 well remember my confirmation lesson at the hands 
own father. The catechism bored me unspeakably. Once I turned the 


ves of the little book in order to find something of interest, and my glance 
| on the paragraphs about the Trinity. That inter« ted me, and I waited 


patiently till the instruction had advanced to that section. But when the 
longed-for lesson had arrived, my father say, ‘We will skip this section; I cannot 
ake anything out of it myself... With that my last hope was laid in the grave” 
(p. 64). One cannot but feel that this condemnation of his father’s attitude 
played a significant role in Jung’s own development and decisively influenced 
evolution of the present volume; for the book repeatedly refers to the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity. This is the riddle which Jung tries to unravel 


reference. on the one hand, to alchemy and similar historical parallels, and, 
on the other, to psychological processes of the collective unconscious in individual 
patients. Although, naturally, such a genetic origin of the problem in the 
uthor’s life history cannot be regarded as invalidating his approa h or his 
olution, it may at least explain some of the difference between himself his 


ore puristically scientific critics. 


That Jung’s introversion has grown considerably in recent years can hardly 
doubted by those who have followed his writings. As has already been 
ntimated, many passages in this volume convey a mystical impression. It 4s 
perhaps for this reason that he refers so often to the possible criticism that may 


lirected against him. In speaking of the archetypes and their collective 
md these things 
d to leave it to the layman to scold about nonsensé and obscurantism. Many 


tly like the bishop who 


plication, he says, “It is the part of psychology to understa 


of my critics, who pretend to be ‘scientific,’ behave exac 


excommunicated the cockchafers because of their unseemly proliferation” (p. 
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145). Turning the tables, he accuses his critics of refusing to take anything 
seriously lest their intellectual playground be disturbed. His rejoinder must be 
kept clearly in mind by those who are prone to reject the evidence of + 
volume impulsively. 

Such analyses of personal motivation aside, it would be an oversight if certain 


alternative modes of approach to the problems which Jung treats were not 
impersonally considered. In particular, his well-known opposition to Freudian 
psychoanalysis deserves mention because one can readily appreciate how someone 
with such a bent could reinterpret Jung’s case material rather successfully. [py 
reading the two cases discussed in detail the impression arises that the author 
has deliberately avoided certain obvious biological interpretations which might 
have offended both his patients’ and his own principles. It is easily conjectured 
that to have attempted such interpretations with an unmarrried woman of 
fifty-five or with a young theological student would have provoked resistance 
against the treatment. One might even go so far as to surmise that the alterna 
tive interpretations given by Jung served their purpose satisfactorily. Neverthe 
less, the streaming of quick-silver into the center after a black snake has reared 
itself above the sphere and thrusts downward into it so that fire breaks out at 
the point of penetration is apt to evoke a sexual association from almost anyone 
The fact that Jung does not even consider this possibility must weaken his case 
forensically even for those disposed to take the view that such biological concerns 
are ultimately reducible to more cosmological strivings expressed, perhaps, in 
the archetypes. 

From the practical standpoint of psychotherapy one would have to admit that 
despite this weakness Jung’s methods may be effective. The reason for such a 
surmise lies in the recognition that personality with its vast complexity must be 
regarded from various standpoints. Each partial standpoint may distort the 
total picture, but each in turn may equally well highlight certain features which 
are overshadowed when other standpoints are adopted. Perhaps in the final 
analysis it is the patient himself who, wiser than the doctor (albeit uncon 
sciously), provides the necessary correctives to the partiality of his physician 
Since the patient’s personality represents an interdependent organization, it is 
only necessary that some therapeutic impact be imparted at one significant point 
or in one fundamental direction for alterations to occur in the total structure 
If, moreover, the views of the therapist are coherent and consistent, these formal 
characteristics, draped in whatever ideological content, may afford a schema for 
organizing the disharmonious elements of the sick personality. 

Without being quietistic, relativism of this sort, reflecting as it does the 
relativism of the personality itself, would appear to offer a more promising basis 
for weighing theoretical differences than entrenched sectarianism affords; and 
viewed in this more catholic light Jung’s heterodox approach may have not only 
a legitimate but even a salutary place in psychology’s contemporary mandala. 

RosENzweic 

Worcester State Hospital. 


Moses AND MonortueisM. By Sigmund Freud. (Trans. by Katherine Jones.) 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1930. 


The most valuable part of this book, Moses and Monotheism, is its treatment, 
not of Moses, but of two other themes: the influence of founders of religion 
upon the subsequent history of the movements which they initiate, and the 
psychology of anti-Semitism. 
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Freud’s view of religious leaders is based upon his hypothesis that mental 
are transmitted in a state of latency from one organism to another and 


residua 
re susceptible of unconscious development in the id in the course of their 
transmission. The evidence for this view emerges in free association, enabling 
analyst to “assert that the archaic heritage of mankind includes not only 


but also ideational contents, memory traces of the experiences of 


ispos1uons, 
former generations "(p. 157). The most important of these memories are asso- 
aflict of the leader of the primitive horde with his rebellious sons. “The 


cont 


haviour of a neurotic child to his parents when under the influence of an 


} 


Oedipus and castration complex is very rich in such reactions, which seem 
unreasonable in the individual and can only be understood phylogenetically in 


i with the development of the Oedipus-complex and reflect the primeval 


relation to the experiences of earlier generations” (p. 157). 

Reverting to his reconstruction of the early history of the family in Totem 
.d Tabu, Freud explains that the murder of the father(s) of the primitive 
borde(s)—or at least the strong wish to kill and supplant the privileged leader— 
produced a shock upon primitive mentality comparable to the traumatic shock 
of scenes of real or imagined violence upon the sensibilities of early childhood. 
The dispositions thus engendered enter upon a period of latency and then break 
through in neuroses from either internal pressure or external stimulus or both, 
and Freud believes that a similar course is run over a larger field in ethnic 
development. The murder of the Urvater, or the wish to murder him, has left 
a deposit of guilt which, mobilized by peculiarly suggestive associations, intrudes 
upon cultural evolution in periods of catastrophic social change. In primitive 
society the problem of emotional economy created by this conflict was solved 
in reality by a more equitable distribution of goods, in phantasy by the belief in 
totemism—a social and religious institution in which the drama of the Urvater’s 
murder was “lived through” in the same way that infantile conflicts are ~ lived 
through” in neurotic symptoms. The totem animal is the symbol of the 
Ureater, the inviolability of whose person is registered in the prohibition that 
the totem animal be hunted or killed by his own tribe. The murderous act is, 
however, repeated substitutively in true compulsive fashion at the annual meal 
when the totem animal is killed and eaten by the whole tribe. The double 
compromise with guilt and with the father’s surviving prestige was achieved 
through the practice of exogamy in which the women of the clan, the immediate 
objects of rivalry between the murdered father and his rival sons, were 
renounced in favor of wives from other tribes. 

In the course of time the totemic gods were replaced by 
ones and room was found in the more complex organization of human society 
for the emergence of great leaders who commanded obedience and respect much 
as had the Urvater. Political absolution and monotheistic religion were the 
of the Urvater was projected behind both 


anthropomorphic 


outcome of this process; the image 
gods and heroes, and the old ambivalence toward the father reappeared in thin 
disguise. 

Freud sees in Moses and the religion he inaugurated among the Hebrew tribes 
an abrupt recall of the Urvater's image from its hidden position in the id. In 
his view Moses was an Egyptian princeling of Eknaton’s house (1370-1340 B.C.) 
who adopted for his own people the subject Israclite tribes settled in northern 
Egypt, led them into Palestine, and converted them to the solar monotheism 
which Eknaton had failed to impress upon his subjects. Circumcision was the 


nark of the new religion in Palestine. It, together with the combination of 
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Moses’ forceful personality and his demands for the recognition 


absolute divine Will in the universe, was provocative of an ambivalent 


reaction 
which led to the murder of the leader and the confusion and distortion of 


is 
religion by association with the cult of Jahveh, a savage nature spirit, the deity 
of allied Israelite tribes in Palestine led by a Midianite priest whose name also 
was Moses. Circumcision became an observance common to all Jews, but th 
imported Egyptian monotheism survived as the restricted property of his in me 
diate followers, the Levites and later of the Prophets, who revised it and handed 
it on through the Exile to post-Exilic Judaism and so to Christianity, Moham 
medanism, and a large part of the civilized world. 

In the long run the murder of Moses also had its repercussions. The Jews 
became laden with a sense of guilt which increased in extent and force 


e and 
expressed itself in cumbersome prescriptions covering the most minute 


details 
of life. This tension was relieved and a new direction given to religious history 
by the rise of a new leader, Jesus. Jesus also died a violent death for which the 
Jews were responsible. One of their number, Paul, was peculiarly sensitive 
the unconscious associations between this event and Moses’ tragic career, and of 
both with the primeval revolution against the Urvater. To his unconscious. 
Jesus appeared as the paricidal brother who had been executed for the murder of 
the Urvater. Through identification with him. the accumulated guilt, appro 
priately called “original sin,” could be expiated in religious experience and 
confidence in life restored. The guilt of Moses’ murder residual in the Jewish 
ethnic id could also be relieved and the fixation on that historic incident broken. 
Neither the Mosaic Law nor circumcision had any more binding, i.e. compulsive 
claim. Judaism had been a “ Father-religion "; Christianity was a “Son religion,” 
Just as the murder of the Urvater had as its immediate consequence the redis 
tribution of desired goods, a greater sense of security and enjoyment, and the 
emergence of women into a place of dignity and privilege, so the rise of 
Christianity offered a less burdened manner of life. a mellower sense of its 


benefits, and in addition re-introduced into the divine sphere the long-absent 
figure of the Mother in the person of the Madonna. 

The conservative Jews who refused to follow the Pauline lead conspicuously 
failed to avail themselves of these new opportunities. Their claim to be God's 
chosen people—in unconscious terms to enjoy the Urvater’s peculiar favor—had 
always made them unpopular among Gentiles, and the practice of circumcision 
suggested castration and roused a sense of suspicion in those who were tempted 
to identify themselves with them. With the rise of Christianity, they were 
loaded with a fresh accusation, that of killing God. Christians, unconsciously 
interpreting the execution of Jesus in terms of the Urvater’s murder, were 
relieved to find in the Jews a scan goat for their own primeval sense of guilt 
In spite of this fact, the Jews continued to face life with courage and resource 
fulness. Freud characterizes their attitude in onc of the finest passages in the 
book. “There is no doubt that they have a very good opinion of themselves, 
think themselves nobler. on a higher level, superior to the others, from whom 
they are also separated by many of their customs. With this they are animated 
by a special trust in life, such as is bestowed by the secret possession of a precious 
gift, it is a kind of optimism. Religious people would call it trust in God.” 

It is easy to pick flaws in this analysis and difficult to restrain impatience at 
the recklessness with which broad generalizations are erected on narrow founda 
tions of fact. The critical objections to the hypothesis of the two men called 
Moses, to the Egyptian origin of Jewish monotheism, and to Sellin’s fanciful 
conjecture of a murdered Moses are glaring and insuperable, and the historical 
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of the whole work is a piece of unfortunate and poorly informed 


With regard to t 


1 
he intluence of religious leaders, it is difficult to 


why the analogy of the latency period in the development of situational 


es should be pressed so hard. A false lead was taken 1n the acceptance of 


hypothesis that Moses was killed by his people, but the psychological 
dence appears in any case to be extremely forced. It is true that some analyses 
productive of phantasies which appear archaic in content, are crude and 
‘fic in imagery, and are closely connected with the Oedipus complex. They 
not. however, give evidence of being the basic factors in neuroses, but turn 
vithout much protest in the course of extensive explorations of the person 

Although they may appear to reflect dimly chapters in the remote history 
the race, they are spent in force as well as outmoded in content, except when, 
in highly regressive delusional states, they are utilized as vehicles for more 
at conflicts. They are not regular carriers of lively neurotic disturbance in 


way that suppressed memories of infancy and childhood are; and the notion 


hat these residual phenomena of psychic growth are in a state of perpetual 


rmentation which demands release in periodic social upheavals is contrary to 
everything we know of their role in the development of individual life. 

Even if this were not so, a phylogenic interpretation of these phenomena 
is of little help in explaining the history of Judaism and Ciristianity and the 
neculiarities of Jewish mentality. An ethnic memory implies an ethnos; and 
this, in any strictly biological sense, the Jews are not. The memory of the Urvater’s 
murder may be a universal heritage, but unconscious memories of Moses can 
only have been harbored by those associated with him and must have been 
organically transmitted by them. The phylogenetic connection between the 
followers of Moses and the Jews of the Restoration—not to mention those of 
modern times with their admixture of Slavic, Teutonic, and Spanish strains—is 
very tenuous indeed. It is difficult to see how in this confusion of interbreeding 

memory of Moses maintained its central position in the expanding ethnic id. 

It would seem simpler all round to continue the classification of religious 
tradition among environmental factors, where it indubitably often plays a 
decisive role in the development of early dispositions and attitudes both of 
individuals and social groups. A legitimate distinction may be drawn between 

founders and reformers of such traditions and those whose adaptation to 
heir cultural environment involves less aggression and less change. Even 
his distinction is one of degree and is often greatly exaggerated, for the 
reformer or “founder” inevitably takes over more than he creates. The 
selection of Moses as a type of religious leader is by no means a happy one, 
or Christianity, Buddhism and Mohammedanism all offer more satisfactory 
illustrative material, and the evidence does not point to any clearly defined 
ndency to repress the influence of religious founders as in shock and then 

recover it piecemeal and by degrees. 

The facts are rather that a “founder” is usually himself the 
age of moral and emotional ferment and that his activity stimulates movement 


pr xduct of an 


in other directions than those with which he is personally concerned. His 
areer becomes the focal point of many interests which were not his own, and 
his legend the precipitate of more and different religious content. Beneath the 


surface of these developments a variety of unconscious needs are expressed and 
placed on deposit for future use. A composite ol parental images of different 


types are projected into the tradition and are found there by later generations 
and put to use as they are needed. Undoubtedly the personal exper! 
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but its force is always relative and it is soon combined with and obscured }y 
the flexible demands of average human nature. 

Freud’s new theory of anti-Semitism marks an advance over his earlier yiey 
that circumcision was the primary factor in hostility towards Jews. If thi 
were so, the same attitude would have been adopted toward Turks, Arabs 
and Egyptians whose Mohammedanism has imposed upon them the came 
practice; but dislike of them, so far as it has existed, has been of a wholly 
different kind and based upon the fact that they were infidels, hostile tj 
Western civilization and peculiarly brutal in their conduct of war. The old 
theological prejudice against Jews is probably still more active than is com 
monly recognized, especially as it is no longer backed by reason and lie 
dormant in the Christian traditions to which most Christians have at leas 
been exposed in their youth. It covers, however, a generally present need to 
find a convenient mark for surplus aggression. Man never outgrows com 
pletely his pleasure as a child in hating and feeling superior to someone. Jews 
are not the only group to be made the butt of such floating sentiment. |p 
fact, its release is justified by various rationalizations, invariably inadequate and 
overdetermined. The conventional one cited by Freud that they “killed God” 
still lingers in the background of consciousness. A patient of overtly secular 
tastes, wholly unaware of anti-Semitic prejudice, startled himself and his Jewish 
analyst one day by exclaiming in the analytic hour, “I hate you because you 
have crucified my Lord.” 

The third factor, viz. the claim to enjoy God's special favor, is no doubt 
also important but in connection with the feeling that the Jew socially and 
politically as well as religiously insists on having his cake and eating it too. 
It is not only that the Jew claims to be of God’s chosen people and maintains 
as a part of this claim the ethnic and quasi-national sentiments and customs 
which attend it; he insists also upon legitimate recognition as an equal in 
other bodies politic. All religions advancing inclusive demands upon the 
individual and having political and social ambitions arouse similar sentiments; 
in this the dislike of Jews has a direct parallel in the distrust and dislike 
often shown, especially in the political field, to Roman Catholics. In unconscious 
terms I suspect that such a feeling has its roots in the Oedipus complex and 
somehow appears to involve the retention of infantile privileges along with the 
freedom and aggressiveness which is normally won by relinquishing them. The 
possession of the mother appears to be retained without loss of the father’s 
favor, and the technique of social aggression is passive. The psychology of 
social minorities has never been adequately studied from the point of view of 
the basic emotions. Although the situation is probably more complicated than 
that described by Freud, he has once more put an important problem in its 
right context and pointed the way to future investigation. 


Rosert P. Casey. 
Brown University. 


Love, Hate anp Reparation. By Melanie Klein & Joan Riviere. Psycho 
Analytical Epitomes, No. 2. London: The Hogarth Press, 1937. Pp. 119. 


SUPERSTITION AND Society. By Roger Money-Kyrle. Psycho-Analytical 
Epitomes, No. 3. London: The Hogarth Press, 1939. Pp. 163. 


The Psycho-Analytical Epitome series is being published under the auspices 
of the London Institute of Psycho-Analysis with Dr. John Rickman as editor 
Epitome No. 1 was entitled A general selection from the works of Sigmund 
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The reader was inclined to expect the subsequent numbers in the 
to be epitomes of the established psycho-analytical literature. Numbers 


| 3, however, do not fulfill this expectation. 
hate and reparation is composed of two lectures based upon semi- 


serics 
2 anc 
Love, 
ioular presentations originally delivered, under the auspices of the Institute 


of Psycho-Analysis, at Caxton Hall, Westminster. The first lecture, “ Hate, 
greed, and aggression,” is by Joan Riviere. The second, by Melanie Klein, is 
entitled “Love, guilt and reparation.” Briefly, the thesis of the two lectures 
is that “the fundamental aim in life is to live and to live pleasurably”; that 
within each person so attempting to live there are two basic forces, the one 
broadly called hate or aggression, which in general is destructive and disinte- 
grating, the other called love (or Eros), the manifestation of the life-forces; 
that the emotional life of the human being results from the interaction within 
the individual between the forces of love and hate as the environment makes 
its demands upon him; and that an understanding of the emotional life is 
dependent upon an accurate mapping of the manifestations of the struggle 
between these two forces as the organism attempts to find security from the 
destructive forces on the one hand, and on the other to gain pleasure. 

The first lecture describes “some of the ways in which we endeavor to deal 
with and obtain security against the dangerous disintegrating forces of hate 
and aggression in ourselves, which, if too strong, may lead to painful privations 
or even to extinction.” The second describes the processes that result from 
love’s attempt to express itself—-much of which involves the relieving of guilt 
(caused by the working of hate and aggression toward a loved object) by means 
of reparation for that guilt. 

These processes take place in the unconscious, and the reader is warned that 
the ways of the unconscious are not the ways of the conscious. Further, Dr. 
Rickman states in the preface: “The evidence for the conclusions is not given 
here; the book would have to be at least twenty times as large if it were.” 
Since the lectures present, without giving supporting evidence, a multiplicity 
of conclusions as to the nature of unconscious processes, since no attempt is 
made to make these conclusions logical, and since the authors reveal little 
acquaintance with the literature of child psychology other than psychoanalysis, 
the conclusions frequently seem arbitrary and occasionally fantastic. All that 
Klein and Riviere say is interesting; much of it is suggestive; and some of 
it may be scientifically accurate. Mrs. Klein’s work in the psychoanalysis of 
children (cited as the factual basis for these lectures) is undoubtedly important, 
but even if the criticisms which may be made of her method are waived— 
criticisms that involve the validity of her findings—still the accuracy of many 
of the conclusions presented in these lectures may be doubted. 

Superstition and society (No. 3 in the Epitome series) states the psycho 
analytical explanation of certain classical anthropological observations on 
primitive customs and culture. The titles of the chapters will indicate the 
scope of the volume: I. Psycho-Analytical Anthropology: Its Origin and Value; 
ll. Mythology; II]. Exogamy, Totemism and Taboo; IV. Animism, Magic and 
Religion; V. The Origin and Development of Culture; VI. Education and 
Culture. 

Roughly, the central theme of the book is that primitive customs and beliefs 
can be adequately accounted for only by relating them to the processes of 
the unconscious mind. “In short, anthropology was faced with problems it 
had not the technique to solve, as long as it was confined to a psychology of 
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conscious motives. Irrational behavior has an unconscious basis, and is unin 
telligible until this basis is explained ” (p. 8). The theory is that as the 


i 


dream is a psychic manifestation of the repressed wishes of the individual, and 


as neurotic behavior is the individual's attempted adjustment to his repressed 


wishes and the conflicts arising therefrom, so the customs and beliefs of primi 


tive people are the projection of endo-psychic processes and tensions. 7 


h 
he 


apparently irrational aspects of primitive culture are thus a reflection of the 
unconscious of primitive man. 

In developing this theme Money-Kyrle undertakes to show how generally 
accepted anthropological facts may be accounted for by the psychoanalytic 
theory. It must be acknowledged that as this attempt to fit the theory to the 
facts is made, not infrequently the integrity of the theory seems to be valued 
more highly than the integrity of the facts. This tendency is, in my judgment, 
unfortunate. 

Chapters V and VI (“ The Origin of Culture,” and “Culture and Education,” 
respectively) are, I believe, the most valuable chapters in the book. The worth 
of these chapters, however, as is frequently the case with psychoanalytic dis 
cussions, lies more in the problems they raise than in the problems they solve 
One must hasten to add that to focus attention upon important unexplained 
facts constitutes a contribution of significance in science. To state a somewhat 
coherent theory of the origin of culture and of the relation of educative 
processes to the further development of culture is a distinct achievement, even 
though the theory clearly goes beyond known facts, and at many points is 
thin and fanciful. 

As one reads these and similar writings, however, one is inclined to wish 
that latter-day proponents of psychoanalytical theory would develop a keener 
conscience in regard to the practice of promiscuously mixing theory and 
observed fact. This tendency may seem to derive from Dr. Freud himself, but 
an examination of his works indicates that although he theorized freely he 
frankly labeled his theorizings as theory. (See Totem and taboo, The death 
instinct, etc.) Further, a genius of Freud’s stature can be more easily excused 
for ranging far beyond the facts than can students of lesser stature. 

E. V. Putas. 


George Pepperdine College. 


Conscious Ortentation. By J. H. van der Hoop. (Translated by Laura 
Hutton.) New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1939. Pp. x +352. 


Although psychiatrists have been turning their attention in the last few 
years to the problem of the ego in relation to mental disorder, knowledge in 
this field still lags behind the body of information concerning the role of 
unconscious factors in mental disease which has grown up in the past thre: 
decades. In view of this discrepancy, Professor van der Hoop’s new book is 
timely, for he deals with the analysis of ego orientation in just those conne 
tions which might throw light on the active role of the ego in the genesis 
and cure of neurosis and psychosis. The conceptual basis of the book too 
represents a new departure. The author has fused Jung’s analysis of ego types 
with the Freudian view of the dynamics of the unconscious, using as a yardstick 
against which to compare the rigor of his conceptual system the methodological 
views of Husserl and Heidegger. 

The first section of the book deals with the delineation of the types of 
conscious orientation and the definition of psychological processes which underli 
them. The treatment of thinking, feeling, intuitive and instinctive (sensation) 
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types, although it leaves much to be desired in the way of completeness, 


represents a 


of the mental processes involved. 


courageous attempt 


at a 


definition 


which 


includes both the 


henomenological and behavioral aspects of orientation as well as the nature 


Indeed, the treatment of the psychological 


functions is sometimes more skillfully handled than is the discussion of the 


types of conscious orientation which are said to result from their dominance. 


Van der Hoop, unlike many a writer who has elaborated a typology, has 


avoided conceiving of mental processes as autonomous faculties in so far as the 


four types of conscious orientation are not based upon four psychic “dynamos’ 


ni 
pul, 


The treatment of 


emphasis,” 


which Jung attached to these terms. 


introversion 


and extraversion, considered 


has been divorced from some of the 


more 


as 


prophetic 


t, rather, represent the resultant of all mental functions in each case. 


“habits of 


concepts 


Although differences in the elaborateness 


and nature of the unconscious structures are said to exist between the introvert 


and extravert, no picturesque assertions about the 


nature of the extravert’s unconscious are made. 
reveals a rare delicacy of understanding in discussing both “habits of emphasis,” 


eulogizing 


neither 


of them. 


(Cf. Jung’s 


Kretschmer’s Jovian social extravert, etc.) 


poe 


brutal ” 


or 


“ primitive ” 


In general, van der Hoop 


tic and 


sensitive 


introvert, 


The second section of the book, proceeding almost entirely on the Freudian 


theories of the genesis of the various mental diseases, deals with the relation 


between the 


psychopathy. 


modes 


There is a much-needed discussion of the 


of conscious 


orientation 


and 


neurosis, psychosis, and 
‘option of neurosis” 


which examines the differences in the way the various types conquer or are 
The discussion, highly suggestive 


conquered by anxiety-producing situations. 


thoug 
thoug 


h it is, is too brief to be definitive. 


It is odd that there is no comment on 


the anxiety-producing situations characteristic of the various types, for, very 


1) 


likely, if the various types handle anxiety situations in different ways, there 


should be a difference in the type of situation which produces anxiety. 


The discussion of the types of orientation in relation to schizophrenia, 


borrowing much 


entirely clear. 


less elaborateness and _ stability of 
“stages of reality” 


regression to 


from Ferenczi 


on the role of 


unconscious 


ta 


ctors, 1s not 


The individual of instinctive or intuitive orientation, exhibiting 


earlier 


mental structure, is more susceptible to 
(Ferenczi), says van der Hoop; but 


why these characteristics of mental structure should lead to regression is not 


altogether obvious. 


mental structure as the most fertile soil for regression. 


One might make out an equally good case for elaborate 


More convincing is the 


contention that by understanding the mode of orientation of a patient it is 
easier to understand the course of regression. 


Concerning manic-depressive psychosis, the author points out that introjection 


is more likely to occur in a person whose mental adjustments are directed 


primarily outward rather than towards the self. 


Thus the 


extravert, 


hibiting a fairly undeveloped form of internal adjustment, would more likely 


fall prey to the mechanism of introjection and develop 


syndrome, given sufficient conflict-producing situations. 
The final section of the book, which does not relate too directly to the first two 


parts, deals with matters of scientific methodology and hypostasis. 


the bases on which a science can be constructed, the author contrasts 


a manic-depressive 


In treating 


objective 


and “consciousness” psychology, the former being built on abstractions from 
the latter upon 


1enomenologically 


from “internal.” 


selectively in relation to the type of material on which it works. 


‘ 


“external ” 


experience 


and 


abstractions 


3oth are legitimate, for science proceeds arbitrarily and 


The problem 
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of conscious orientation is relevant here in that, to some extent, the individya! 
scientists mode of orientation will determine the data on which he choo 
to make his abstractions and build his science. How, after scientists of different 
orientation have constructed their systems, a unifying collation comes about, the 
author does not clearly state. 

The problem of the congenital nature of orientation comes up at several 
places. Early in the book the author states: ‘The types of conscious orienta 
tion... seem to me to be... congenital. The congenital character of the 
types I can only state as an impression gained from my experience, which needs 
confirmation by further research.” Further on he speaks of the development 
of feeling and thinking orientation from intuitive and instinctive, a process 
which indicates, presumably, phylogenetic rather than ontogenetic development. 
In yet another place he speaks of the development of subsidiary orientations 
through training, implying a non-congenital factor. This somewhat confusing 
point is left hanging, which is regrettable in view of the fact that it is of central 
significance to the author’s theme. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that this work does not profess to 
be a typology of personality, but merely a typology of conscious orientations 
As such it is a promising beginning. 

Jerome S. Bruner. 

Harvard University. 


TECHNIQUE OF ANALYTICAL PsycHOTHERAPY. By Wilhelm Stekel. Translated 
by E. and C. Paul.) New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1040. Pp. 
xvii +408. 


For the psychologist seeking an accurate and understandable account of the 
procedure actually followed during psychoanalytic therapy the present vol 
offers a splendid source of information. Stekel provides a description of the 
methodology which he has developed during his years of analytic practice. 
This description is probably fairly representative of the general procedure fol 
lowed by most experienced analysts. Such chapter headings as, The Preliminary 
Interview, Trial Week, Danger of Suicide, Various Forms of Resistance, Trans- 
ference, Counter-Transference, Analytical Shock, etc, are descriptive of the 
actual subject matter. 

Stekel’s particular method is one which shortens the analytic period. He 
says that most of his treatments last from two to six months. Obviously this 
change demands a more active role for the analyst in his relation to the 
patient. The particular devices of which he makes use in order to shorten the 
analytic period are pointed out and discussed. He repeatedly mentions the 
danger of analysis at the hands of the non-medical practitioner or the non 
analytical trained medical man. He considers that he has founded his own 
school of analysis which is not identical with the orthodox Freudian teaching. 

No description of psychoanalysis will serve better than Stekel’s to illustrate 
the point that the essential analytic procedure is artistic rather than scientific. 
At all points the author indicates the necessity of experience, good judgment, 
and intuition. A vague map of the area is given, while the details are left 
to the individual genius of the analyst who is handling any particular case. 

The book seems to be rather hurriedly written, having a great deal of 
repetition, extraneous material, and unnecessary discourse which does not add 
to the smoothness of the production. It contains a glossary but no index. 

Carney Lanois. 

New York Psychiatric Institute and Hospital. 
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Crppres OF ABNORMAL BeHAVioR IN THE Rat. By Norman R. F. Maier. New 


York: Harper and Brothers, 1939. Pp. 81. 


In this eighty-page monograph Dr. Maier describes in detail his experiments 
the production of experimental neurosis in rats. Half of the monograph 1s 
ted to the narration of case histories of the nine animals which developed 

neurotic pattern”; the other half is given over to an analysis of the 
experimental situation and the general results. Sixteen large photographs afford 
ellent illustration of the material discussed. 

In order to avoid utilizing two factors employed by previous experimenters, 

namely an unconditioned stimulus and the forced restriction of free movements, 

Dr. Maier adopted the Lashley jumping technique. Six of the nine rats 

described were taught by this technique to discriminate between two stimulus 

cards (criterion of thirty errorless trials). The experimental procedure was then 
hanged in one of two ways. (1) Only one of the two stimulus cards were 
oresented. If this were the positive card, it was left free; if the negative card, 
it was blocked. (2) New pairs of stimulus cards were presented. Some of 
these pairs were “equivalent” to the training pair, i.e., a decided preference was 
shown for one of the pair. Other pairs were “ non-equivalent” to the training 
pair; on these pairs no preference was shown. At some point in this new 
procedure the “ neurotic pattern” occurred. 

Of the three animals not put through the above routine, two exhibited the 
in the course of an attempt by the experimenter to break 


‘ 


neurotic pattern’ 
strong position habits they had formed. The third animal broke down early in 
the course of an experimental series in which he faced the insoluble problem 
presented by a random order of locking the stimulus cards. 


When “ resistance ” 
stimulating the rat either with mild electric shock or by intermittent puffs of 
compressed air. A significant finding was that the “ neurotic pattern” developed 
only when air was used, even though for five of the animals shock was 
substituted for air in otherwise identical experiments. 

Dr. Maier summarizes (p. 78) a detailed description of the “ neurotic pattern ” 
as follows: “The abnormal behavior consists of an active phase during which 
the animal runs violently and exhibits convulsions and tics, and a passive phase, 


to jumping at the cards developed, it was overcome by 


during which the animal is apparently in a coma and can be molded into 
lmost any form.” 
Two questions are likely to occur to the critical reader. (1) Should the 


behavior described be called experimental neurosis? (2) Is this behavior a 
result of conflict centering around learned responses to the experimental stimulus 
cards or is it a more direct response to the stimulation of compressed air? 
Merely to point out the absence of any generally accepted definition of the 
expression, experimental neurosis, affords sufficient answer to the first question 
Dr. Maier uses “neurosis” (p. 59) because “. . . this term designates abnormal 
behavior but is not sufficiently specific to give it a definite classification.” As to 
the similarity between his and former descriptions of experimental neuroses, he 
says (p. 79): “We have termed the behavior experimental neurosis because it 
hows similarities to the experimental neurosis previously reported in animals 
The abnormality is, however, more profound than that heretofore described and 
simulates an epileptic attack in some respects.” The reviewer would call atten- 
tion to one additional difference of some importance, namely that the “ neurotic 
pattern” appears irregularly and subsides quickly in contrast to the emphasis in 
previous reports upon the relatively permanent character of the symptoms 


erved. 
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More important than this question of terminology, however, is the answer t 


question 2, since upon the choice between the alternative explanations may + 


the significance to be assigned the results. Dr. Maier. after postulating t 


at 
each of his rats came to a point where, either physically or psychologically, the; 
was only one window (or stimulus card) to which it was possible for the animal 
to jump, states his conclusion as to the origin of the abnormal behavior as 


follows (p. 73): “Since the one-window situation with air applied requires a rat 
to jump at a card which it has been trained to avoid. we may say that the 
animal is in a conflict situation which involves the necessity of reacting and nor 
reacting at the same time.” He adds (p. 68), however, that “. . . the manner 
in which the organism is forced to react plays a determining role... . On the 
one hand it seems that ‘ shock’ elicits an escape pattern of behavior and in this 
manner takes the animal out of the neurosis producing situation. On the ot 
hand, air drives the animal, but because it is less definitely localized it produces 
no specific avoidance reactions and thus permits the rat to remain in the situa 
tion” (p. 69). That is, it is the “. . . kind of response that these two driving 
influences elicit” (p. 68) which is important. 

Certain aspects of the results suggest the alternative and. at present, equally 
tenable hypothesis that the “ neurotic pattern” is a direct response to auditor, 
stimulation from the compressed air, i.e. that it would appear if the same animals 
were exposed to the sound of air under any conditions from which they cou'd 
not quickly escape. Note that this does not preclude the possible operation ot 
a different kind of conflict, e.g., a conflict between going one way or another 
in order to escape the relatively unlocalized sound of the compressed air. Con 
cerning this possible explanation Dr. Maier says (p. 53): “. . . the view that t 
neurotic pattern is released by direct stimulation may account for a few of our 
cases, but it in no way accounts for the attacks of the majority of them.” 

The evidence in the monograph against Dr. Maier’s conclusion and for th 
alternative hypothesis as it has been stated above is as follows: 

(1) One rat (Rat 1) exhibited its first typical “neurotic pattern” outside the 
apparatus while air was being applied to break the “resistance” of another 
animal. Subsequent attacks were clearly dependent upon the continued sound of 
compressed air (pp. 45-8). 

(2) The occurrence of the “neurotic pattern” seemed to be relatively inde 
pendent of the rat’s performance on a given trial. It might appear while the 
animal stood on the jumping stand, while it lay in the net after an unsuccessful 
(punished) jump, or while it walked on the food platform after a successful 
(rewarded) jump. Since the act of jumping implies a resolution of the “jump 
don’t jump” conflict, one would expect to find, instead of this random distribu 
tion, only an exceptional breakdown which did not originate on the jumping 
stand. 

(3) When seven of the “neurotic” rats were exposed for several minutes to 
the jingling of keys, one (Rat 25) showed the “neurotic pattern” in all 
periods and one (Rat 1) showed it in nearly two-thirds of them (p. 53). 

(4) When six of the neurotic rats were placed for five minutes on a shelf 


7 


‘about eight feet” from an open air jet, one animal (Rat 25) had two att: 
in twenty trials and another (Rat 32) had one (p. 52). The fact that 
remaining animals were unaffected is of questionable significance, since in 


+} 


regular experiments the air jet was on the jumping stand and consequently 


much closer to the rat than eight feet. 
(5) When this same test was applied to four rather timid, normal rats (p. 51), 
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jumped to the floor and behaved in a manner similar to the active 
irotic phase but with less intense symptoms.” This behavior, however, did 
ot recur. Two of the rats showed fear responses and jumped to the floor but 


} not exhibit the “ neurotic pattern.” 


aid 


(6) The “neurotic pattern” never developed when shock was the driving 


influence although “. . . in many cases shock was taken for long periods without 


producing a jumping reaction” (p. 68). Since, from the above, shock as well as 


r apparently allowed for considerable hesitation before jumping and _ since 


eventually “. . . both shock and air overcame the animal's resistance” (p. 68), 


it is difficult to see why one should produce greater conflict than the other. 


(-) Two rats (Rats 34 and 20) exhibited the “neurotic pattern” during 


ittempts to break position habits they had developed, although in many previous 


experiments strong position habits have been broken without producing similar 


nsequences. 

\ final decision on this problem will depend, of course, upon additional 
control experiments. Those already available (Maier, 1939; Morgan and 
Morgan, 1939) appear to the reviewer to offer further support for the hypothesi 
minimizing the effect of the training procedures. Whatever the outcome, 
however, the striking pattern of behavior to which Dr. Maier has called attention 
warrants further investigation. 

Stuart W. Cook. 

University of Minnesota. 


Mentat Disorpers Urpan Areas: AN Eco.ocicat Stupy oF ScHiZzoPHRENIA 
AnD OTHER Psycuosrs. By Robert E. L. Faris and H. Warren Dunham. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. xxxviiit+270; 96 tables. 


It is universally recognized in social and psychological theory that social 
relations and experiences contribute to the development of normal personality. 
This book, Mental disorders in urban arcas, takes its point of departure from 
the axiom that the social setting contributes likewise to the understanding of 


he abnormal types. This little study, painstaking in its execution but modest 


in its conclusions, is the first serious attempt to take the patient out of the 
clinic and study him in the full light of day in his natural habitat. 

The work is an analysis of the ecological distribution of schizophrenia and 
other psychoses. As such it is built on the already well-known pattern of 
sociological studies of juvenile delinquency, suicide, and divorce. The results, 
in general, correspond to the findings of these previous studies, namely that 


vathological phenomena vary with the radial distance of the conven 


lized zones from the center of the city. The present study, like most of 
rest, was made in Chicago, where the original schematic pattern of urban 
rganization was devised. Nearly 40.000 cases of mental disorder admitted to 
blic and private hospitals were plotted by home address with the aforesaid 
relative concentration in the “disorganized” areas. This concentration holds 
for schizophrenia, although the manic-depressive cases show no such recog 
nizable distributional pattern. 

To many a clinician, the mass of correlations of the incidence of these cases 
with such social factors as population, home ownership, marital status, nationality, 
race, type of area, type of housing, will destroy the individua! picture which 


basis of his therapy. It may be difficult for him to find a given “ case 


etiology, and prevention of disease may be studied with profit by 


in these 96 tables and 37 charts. But the assumption of this work is that the 
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analyzing the areas of its origin. This, the authors imply, may hold 
mental cases as it does, say, for malaria—which well-known fact makes 
sanitary engineer and the entomologist wholesome adjuncts to the hospita] 
The assumption would further hold not only for “functional” but also for 
“organic” diseases, both of which may be frequently illumined by the ex 
periences of the individual and the folkways of the group, indices of which 
are found in the population patterns set forth in this volume. 

The correlations found in this study may, of course, be substantive or 
spurious. In a careful reading of the report many questions will therefore arise. 
some of which are anticipated by the authors and by Professor E. W. Burgess, 
whose foreword is a distinct methodological contribution to the volume. For 
instance, the authors’ hypothesis that the schizophrenic condition is due to 
personal isolation is really based on a subjective “case-study” approach and js 
not necessarily supported by the data. The facts cited, such as that persons of 
a given race or nationality show highest rates when they live in areas popu. 
lated by others than their kindred, may in fact be compensated for by the 
degree of emancipation of the individuals concerned. As to the possible 
spurious type, a rate standardized for age may affect the relative area-rates of 
the cases. Adults “over 15 years” of age represent too heterogeneous a group, 
especially since the areas of high schizophrenic rates often are heavily weighted 
in the 25-40 age group with a negligible proportion of 15-25 age groups, as 
can be found in the census tract data of the city of Chicago. Again, the 
criticism that the differential rates reflect, to a certain extent, the differential 
rates of turnover in population in the various areas would be partially 
answered by better indices of mobility than are given in this study. Thus, 
the length of residence of the patient in that area would be more revealing than 
the general rates of, let us say, home ownership, for the area as a whole. 

These comments are not designed to detract from the worth of the study. 
According to the authors themselves, their data are in every way pioncering 
and preliminary rather than definitive and final. Similar studies are actually 
being carried on in St. Louis, Kansas City, Cleveland, and other cities, oral 
reports of which indicate to the reviewer similar results. It is, however, 
further studies with more refined methods that are needed, rather than duplicates 
of these interesting and revealing explorations. 


for 


Joun H. 


Indiana University. 


An INTRODUCTION To THE SoctoLocy oF Law. By N. S. Timasheff. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Committee on Research in the Social Sciences, 1930. 
Pp. xiv+418. 


The fact that several sections of this book have also appeared in Jerome 
Hall’s Readings in jurisprudence is an indication of its general scope. Legal 
scholars would certainly prefer the title “Sociological jurisprudence” to 
“Sociology of law,” for the book is one primarily of jurisprudence. 

In preparation over twenty years, the volume is significant for the jurist and 
for the sociologist—but not for the average social psychologist. Only the first 
two parts, dealing with sociology and law, and with ethics, can be called 
psychological, and probably only small portions of these will be of value to 
social psychologists, ¢.g., the sections on “the sociology of law and psychology,” 
“the influence of the recognition of one’s own behavior,” and “the evidence 
of child psychology.” 
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legalistic character of the book is illustrated by the statement, “ The 
mination and the coordination of human behavior in society by the 


of legal norms is the object of the new science called the sociology 


of law” (p. 30). Even so, the principal difficulty for the American reader is 


that Timasheff is thinking and writing in terms of continental law and shows 


little familiarity with American law and jurisprudence. He is confronted 


th somewhat the same difficulties which I should meet if, as an American 


ver, I attempted an analysis of Russian law and jurisprudence. 


lawv¢ 


In some ways, of course, this fact means that the work has peculiar merits. 


it gives the student of comparative law a unique understanding of important 


principles of European jurisprudence, and serves as a valuable reference work 


both for legal scholars and sociologists, with its very complete index of authors 
| subjects. The bibliography, of several hundred titles, is a gold mine of 


anda 


oublications in several languages. Certainly this, the third volume in a 


pul 


series published by the Department of Sociology of Harvard University, fills a 


real need in sociological literature. 


Srevart Henperson Britt 


The George Washington University. 


Tur Psycnotocy or Parent-Cuitp Retationsuips. By Percival M. Symonds. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1939. Pp. 228. 


The parent-child relationships dealt with in this book are those of parental 
attitudes toward their children, and the effects of these attitudes on the per- 
sonalities of the children. From a review of the subject Symonds came to the 
conclusion that in the main these relationships could be resolved into two 
factors, acceptance-rejection, and dominance-submission. These he represents 
diagrammatically on two orthogonal axes, indicating that they may operate 
independently of each other, and that the ideal parent-child relationship is 
represented by the point of intersection. “Such a parent neither overaccepts 
nor rejects the child—he gives affection moderately. ... Such a parent is 
neither too strict and severe nor too lenient.” 

Starting from this hypothesis, Symonds carried out a study to determine the 
characteristic behavior and attitudes of children whose parents represented the 
extremes on these scales. He compared rejected with accepted children, and 
dominated with over-indulged children. These studies take up Chapters II 
and III of the book. He collected his material by asking former students of 
his to send in pairs of case studies, members of a pair representing the 
opposite extremes on one axis—acceptance-rejection, or dominance-submission 
of their parents. Certain tendencies in the behavior of these groups of children 
are evident, but also evident is the fact that the relationships are not simple 
and direct but complicated and varying with characteristics in both the parents’ 
and the children’s personalities. For these cases Symonds finds that accepted 
children tend to be more friendly, more amenable to authority, more confi- 
dent of the future, to have happier dreams, more normal wishes, and to be 
more realistic about themselves and less discontented and discouraged than 


rejected children. “The dominated children tend to be humble, shy . . . feel 
more inferior, less adequate . . . tend to be somewhat confused and bewildered 
_more tolerant of others, fair, and broadminded .. .” Children of sub 


missive parents, on the other hand “feel self-important and overconfident, are 
conceited and boast, and are rebellious and disrespectful of authority.” Many 
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of the undesirable attitudes in the parents appear to be the result of their own 
present maladjustments or past unhappy childhoods. 

Though the results are interesting and suggestive, the cases are too few and 
the differences too small in most instances to be conclusive. It seems to the 
reviewer that these two chapters are drawn out in far more detail than the 
material warrants. The author has taken go pages to say what could have 
been presented adequately in 25, with some good clear tables. It must be 
said, however, that he is well aware of the tentative nature of his findings, 
and is cautious in drawing conclusions. 

In Chapter IV the author applies his hypotheses to a considerable number of 
clinical cases. Among other tentative results, delinquency tends to be more 
frequent among rejected children and children with dominant parents. In 
Chapter V “The varieties and etiology of parent-child relations” are discussed 
in the light of the foregoing studies. The last two chapters deal with pupil. 
teacher and counselor-client relationships. In these the author discusses the 
attitudes teachers and counselors should take toward their pupils and their 
clients. The discussion is based in part on the results of the investigations 
reported here, and in part on more general theoretical considerations. These latter 
are for the most part derived from psychoanalytic methods and theories, though 
viewed critically and presented with precautions about the role a layman 
should take as distinguished from that of the psychoanalyst. 

In general, the attitudes expressed in the book are sound, and the discussion 
is a definite contribution to our knowledge of some important influences in the 
formation of children’s personalities. 

Nancy Bay ey. 

University of California. 


SociaL PsycnHotocy oF Aporescence. By E. DeAlton Partridge. New York: 
Prentice Hall, 1938. Pp. xv+36r. 


The strength of Dr. Partridge’s book lies in his insistence on a field theoretical 
approach to adolescent behavior. The individual cannot be understood, the 
author insists, without an understanding of the psychological field in which he 
stands. In view of such a position, it is disappointing to find so much space 
devoted to statistical data which have no relevance to an understanding of the 
individual in his field. This is no doubt in part a function of the material 
which is available for a social psychology of adolescence; nevertheless a more 
consistent adherence to field theory would add to the force of the theoretical 
position for which the author argues. 

The plan of the book is to set forth “the major relationships existing between 
young people and modern society” (p. 2). After introductory chapters on the 
nature of the individual and the classification and development of groups, the 
author goes on to a discussion of the role of the adolescent as a member of a 
family, a sex, a gang, a school, a community. Social psychology of adolescence 
is apparently addressed to individuals who are engaged in practical work with 
adolescents, as well as to students. Accordingly, the problems discussed are 
frequently set in terms of the practical problems which confront such workers; 
and case histories and everyday observation, no less than experimental and 
statistical data, are drawn upon in support of the author’s contentions. 

No consistent theoretical position is adopted, despite the author’s constant 
insistence on a field theoretical approach to his problem. There are some 
curious inconsistencies with a configurational point of view, from which the 
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concept of the psychological field is borrowed. For example, conditioning is 
the only kind of learning which figures in the discussion of that subject 
p. 45 ff.); it is apparently made the prototype of all learning, or at least of 
all unintentional learning. Another position difficult to reconcile with a 
configurational point of view is given in the author's statement of the specificity 
f behavior (p. 26). No mention at all is made of the experimental evidence 
for generality of behavior; such an omission is the more astonishing since the 
author himself assumes in other connections that behavior is consistent. 

With a field theoretical approach to behavior, Dr. Partridge employs field 
diagrams which are apparently intended to be modifications of Lewin’s dia- 
grams. In them individuals are drawn in silhouette in specific activities, and 
objects are outlined with their specific characteristics. In this way one of 
the essential features of the Lewin diagrams, their genotypic character, is lost. 
Thus in one place (p. 202) a punishing father is drawn with razor strap in 
hand; if he were going to use a paddle in an otherwise identica! situation, the 
diagram would have to be redrawn. The most serious criticism of Partridge’s 
field diagrams is, however, that in them topological relationships are not 
correctly represented, although the author says he is using typology. For 
example, diagrams are drawn in such a manner that the individual might 
easily go around barriers intended to surround him. Dr. Partridge, in other 
words, is drawing pictures and not diagramming field relationships. It is 
dificult to see why the diagrams are used at all, unless from aesthetic 
considerations. 


Mary Hen te. 


Swarthmore College. 


Minor Menta MALADJUSTMENTS IN NorMat Peopte. By J. E. Wallace Wallin. 
Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1939. Pp. vi-2098. 


This book contains a collection of about 300 short autobiographical sketches 
of minor mental maladjustments averaging 250 words in length and covering a 
wide variety of complaints: fears and phobias; dreads, anxieties, and worries; 
lack of self-confidence and feelings of inferiority; nightmares and superstitions; 
and emotional imbalances resulting from diverse conditions. The sketches were 
obtained almost wholly from a population of school teachers, mostly female, 
taking the author’s summer-school courses. In addition, there is an introductory 
chapter on the purpose and aims of the book, and some superficial and 
unorganized questions and comments on the types of maladjustment treated in 
each chapter. 

The majority of the sketches consists of short accounts of the conscious aspects 
of mild, chronic conflict with practically no material on predisposing aetiological 
conditions included. It is the author’s contention that the collection gives a 
picture of normal human adults solving their own minor mental maladjustments. 
The statements of the autobiographers asserting that they have found and 
uprooted the causes of their difficulties provide poor proof for such a contention. 
\t any rate, the sketches are far too brief to determine whether the symptoms 
reported as cured were really autonomous or manifestations of a deeper-lying, 
and perhaps major, maladjustment. The author’s readiness to scorn depth 
analysis and to accept the subjects’ reports at face value is rather regrettable in 


the light of the masses of clinical data on that point published since the turn of 


the century. Nor does it seem particularly fruitful to attribute as much as the 


author does to the efficacy of that little-known process of “early emotional con 
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ditioning.” In general, the book is conceptually dissatisfying. There js 
interpretation outside of some comments on emotional conditioning, and n 
of the remarks on the views of others are brief and based on short quotations 
The sources from which these are drawn are not given. This practice of 
commenting on statements out of context has led to some major misunder 
standings, like the confusion of Freud’s concept of anxiety with the common 
sense notion of fear (p. 36). 

One serious omission should be noted. The author has included no material 
on sexual maladjustment, a complaint which might be rather important in 
predominantly female school-teacher population. The author suggests that the 
book might serve as demonstration and work-book material for psychology and 
hygiene courses. Were the life-histories more complete and the conceptualization 
more adequate, it would fulfill this purpose admirably. 

Jerome S. Bruner 


Harvard University. 


THe MEASUREMENT OF ApuLT INTELLIGENCE. By David Wechsler. Baltimore: 
Williams and Wilkins, 1939. Pp. ix+229. 

To say that a book introduces a new intelligence test is usually sufficient 
condemnation to frighten away all but the hardiest of readers, but in this book 
by Dr. Wechsler we are pleasantly surprised. Not only does the book make a 
practical contribution by introducing an intelligence test designed for adults, 
but it makes a theoretical contribution as well. In his discussion of the nature 
of intelligence the author exposes implicit assumptions which, lying beneath 
current terminology, are misleading and inconvenient if not, indeed, theoretically 
incorrect. 

The book is divided into three sections. The first, which is theoretical, deals 
with the foundations of intelligence testing in children and adults. The second 
describes the standardization of the Bellevue Intelligence Scales developed at the 
Bellevue Psychiatric Hospital in New York. The third is a manual of instruc- 
tions for giving the test. 

The author has many criticisms to make of current intelligence tests, especially 
in regard to their applicability to adults. He beliéves they are too completely 
a test of intellectual factors, or, as he terms it, they test for Spearman's g factor 
and little else. Other factors, such as interest, persistence, the desire to succeed, 
etc., they test only meagerly. Furthermore, they place emphasis on manipulation 
rather than comprehension, and on speed rather than accuracy. These last two 
criticisms are more important in testing adults than in testing children. 

In the third chapter, Wechsler discusses the logic underlying the use of t 
MA and CA in intelligence testing. He shows clearly that the MA and CA 
are only scores corresponding to the attained score and the expected score 
respectively, their formulation in terms of years and months adding nothing to 
their validity or usefulness. He finds several disadvantages in the use of such 
measures, the most important of which is the limitation of MA’s to 15 or below 
Thus the measure is poorly adapted for use with adults. He also criticizes the 
current procedure of using the same CA for all adults. Since adult intelligence 
decreases after the age of 25, we should, he thinks, adjust the denominator of 
the 1.Q. in the same way we adjust it for children; that is, we should use an 
expected score which fits the particular age level. 

Finally Wechsler indicates that he wishes to define intelligence entirely in 
terms of a normal distribution of individuals of the same age as the individual 
being tested. An I.Q. of go is defined as being one P.E. below the mean. 
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g this type of definition, the author criticizes the current tests on the grounds 
the 1.Q. does not remain constant except for individuals near the mean. 
This variability occurs because the P.E.’s of the distributions at the various age 

are not the same. Although he may be quite correct in his preference for 
s definition of intelligence, his is not necessarily the only definition. Current 
edure in standardization of tests is clearly based on other assumptions either 
licitly or implicitly, and proponents might well find justification for expecting 
hat the distribution of I.Q.’s would spread with an increase in age. This 
difference in basic assumptions is not an adequate basis for a criticism of current 
test procedure unless there is some empirical demonstration of the superiority 
of the new definition. The import of the author's other criticisms, however, 
is independent of the answer to this question, and we are grateful that this 
important question in test methodology has been brought to the surface for 
discussion. 

Chapter 6 deals with the problem of mental deterioration. The problem of 
distinguishing between a deteriorated normal and a normally unintelligent 
person on the basis of a single test is obviously a difficult one. Wechsler uses 
the differential-test-score method in which he compares the performance on a 
selected group of tests with the performance on another group of tests. We 
know that certain types of items do not decrease with age as much as other 
types of items. If the deterioration affects those items which do not hold up 
with age, the normal performance could be deduced from the scores on those 
which do hold up and could be compared with the scores on the rest. Wechsler 
realizes the difficulties in such a procedure and seems to have solved some of 
them. The method is promising although there are still many unsolved problems. 

The second section describes the test itself, which is divisible into a perform- 
ance battery and a verbal battery. The scale contains ten separate tests and one 
alternate, all of which have been standardized separately for adolescents and 
adults. The standardization group, consisting of 1081 adults and 670 children 
representative of every age level from 17 to 70, was typical of the normal popu- 
lation with regard to education achievement, sex, economic status, and occupation. 
The test was standardized for whites only. 

The scale has a correlation of .82 with the Stanford-Binet. It correlates .43 
with one set of teachers’ ratings and .52 with another. With psychiatrists’ 
recommendations, it correlates .79 as compared with .33 for the Stanford-Binet. 
Atrrep L. BaLpwin. 


Harvard University. 


Guipinc Human Muisrits. By Alexandra Adler. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1938. Pp. viiit88. 

Menta Hyoiene. William Henry Mikesell. New York: Prentice-Hall, 19309. 
Pp. xvit456. 

PsycHoLtocy IN Everypay Livinc. By Francis F. Powers, T. R. McConnell, 
William Clark Trow, Bruce V. Moore, Charles E. Skinner. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1938. Pp. x+511. 

Lire: A Psycuoxocicat Survey. By Sidney L. Pressey, J. Elliott Janney, Ray- 
mond G. Kuhlen. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1939. Pp. xxxiii+654. 

Guiding human misfits. This diminutive book written by the daughter of 

Alfred Adler adheres to the conceptual scheme of her father. The topics covered 

include the principles of individual psychology, childhood as a preparation for 

later life, neuroses in childhood, some problems of adolescence, social interest 
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and the structure of neuroses, psychology of the criminal, significance of drea 
and early recollections, and some practical aspects of child guidance and psycl 


therapy. As an epitome of the theory of individual psychology for 


the 
uninitiated, the book is something less than a success. The critical concept of 
social feeling and interest remains vague. What the “realities of life” are js 
nowhere specified. And one assertion basic to the theoretical structure as pr, 
sented is contrary to fact: children in the same family have the same heredity 
(p. 12). The psychiatric social worker and the psychotherapist will profit from 
reading “Guiding Human Misfits ” substantially as they would from an evening 


of shop talk with a sagacious colleague of extended experience. 

Mental hygiene is intended to be a truly practical book for the man who } 
a habit to break, is suffering from fears, worries, indigestion, insomnia, irritability, 
anger, lack of confidence, deficiency of purpose, or atavistic behavior when jn 
crowds. Except for the discussion of habit breaking, which follows the orthodox 
treatment found in most textbooks, and for sundry commonsense hints about the 
conduct of life, almost the entire volume is devoted to an exposition and appli 
cation of the dynamic and therapeutic possibilities of the “fact” that there exists 
a “special class of ideas, ideas of suggestion” (p. 89). The proper management 
of these ideas is the royal road to serenity and success. That suggestion is not 
quite a universal panacea is, however, here and there admitted. The intention 
of the author apparently was to produce a book the value of which would rest 
not in its precision of statement but in its power to inspire. The following 
representative quotations bear witness: “. . . Hypnotism is a thorough and scien 
tific phenomenon” (p. 80); “Somehow there is an instinctive fear of the 
future . . .” (p. 140); the neurasthenic “makes life unduly hard by running his 
life loaded with friction ” (p. 129); “It is what goes on in the brain that makes 
a man hope for success rather than what goes on in the feelings” (p. 143): 
“ Righteous indignation has the drive of an emotion without being one” (p. 384) 

Psychology in everyday living is written for “students who, for the 
part, will never become professional psychologists” and is designed “to meet 
the need of the college student for a. . . text which will materially contribute 
to his ability to manage his own life, and the realization of certain other 
fundamental purposes of a general liberal education” In addition to the topics 
included in most introductory textbooks of the last decade, this one contains 
chapters devoted to mental hygiene, social behavior and adjustment. learning to 
study, choosing a vocation, psychology of marriage, and four chapters dealing 
respectively with applications of psychology in business, law, medicine, and 
education. The relevance of some of the content to the major problems of 
adjustment which students face is the principal excellence of the book. Its appeal 
to the beginning student could be considerably increased by the elimination of 
technical jargon where equivalent non-technical words would serve as well and 
by the reduction in the text proper of the number of psychological writers who 
are referred to by name. There are, for example, 4o different psychologists 
named in the first 50 pages as against 4 in the first 50 pages of Woodworth’s 
introductory text, 6 in Dashiell’s, and 6 in Murphy’s. 

Life: A psychological survey is a distinguished and original piece of work, 
which deserves to be read by every psychologist who pretends to a serious 
interest in what should be taught in the first course in psychology. Two 
features set it apart from other introductory textbooks: its extended “treatment 
oi the socio-economic and cultural environment of contemporary life” and its 
inclusive “genetic description of life throughout its entire span.” The person 
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ntinuously the focus of interest. An excellent index supplies no references 
onditioning, forgetting, perceiving, or sensing. The approach is molar. The 


kk is not a substitute for one on the principles of psychology; it is rather an 


lmost indispensable preface. 


Sraniey G. Estes. 


Northeastern University. 


New 


ra IrantaN Fotkways in Europe anp America. By P. H. Williams. 

Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1938. Pp. 216. 

AmerIcANs IN THE Maxine. By W. C. Smith. New York: Appleton-Century, 
1939. Pp. 454. 

Cottective Benavior. By R. T. LaPiere. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938. Pp. 


Himatayan Vintace. By G. Gorer. London: Michael Joseph, 1938. Pp. 510. 
EXPERIENCE-WoRLDS OF Mountain Peopie. By M. T. Matthews. New York: 
Teachers College, 1937. Pp. 210. (Teachers College Contrib. Educ., No 


Mrs. Williams’ book, modestly subtitled “A handbook for social workers, 
1g nurses, school teachers, and physicians,” is a very useful report on 

ulturation. Strictly, it is a study of the changing ways of the South Italian 
population of New Haven under the impact of American culture; actually, of 


course, its descriptions would generally hold true of Italian groups in other 


lities and will suggest many parallels with other national minorities. Evi 


nce for the author’s assertions is not provided in some cases where one might 


wish it, but the book carries throughout a decided mark of authenticity and of 


genuine knowledge of the cultural situation being dealt with. Although data 


on the psychological level are not organized systematically, any psychologist 


working with individuals of the immigrant or the second generation will find a 


great deal that is suggestive in this work. 
Smith also deals with acculturation in America, and uses the more ambitious 
sub-title, “ The natural history of the assimilation of immigrants.” Through 34 


hapters, he dea!s in a generalized manner with such topics as causes of immi 
tors in assimuila 


gration, disorganization and reorganization of the immigrant, fa 


tion, the immigrant as a marginal man, culture conflict and the second 


generation, treatment of culture conflicts, etc. This very generality removes the 


book from intensive consideration of individuals and their situational problems, 
and the psychologist is likely to find Mrs. Williams’ work much more useful. 
Another general textbook, more extensive in scope, is LaPiere’s Collective 


behavior. The author here tries to focus the attention of social psychology on 


social interactions themselves” rather than “the effects of social interaction 


upon the personalities of the individuals involved.” Modes of social interaction 
are classified and discussed one by one. The utility of the classificatory scheme 


is not apparent to the reviewer. 
The other two volumes are field studies of special groups. Gorer reports on 
the Lepchas, a village-dwelling tribe of the Himalayas. His interest in the 


only 


individual is greater than that of most anthropologists, and is rev aled not 


in his report of life-history materials but also in a halienging theoretical 


discussion of the lack of aggression and self-assertion among the Le; chas. Data 


customs 


on the economic system, methods of child rearing, and miscellaneous 


brought to bear on the problem (see especially chapter 17). 
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Matthews, in an investigation of mountain people of the Southern A; 
u 


lachians, combines conventional methods of field study with certain q 
naires and rating devices. His attention is focused on the relation bet 


tween 
institutions and the person. The book should be of considerable interest to 
people who are concerned with the practical problem of making particular 
institutions relate adequately to personal needs. 

Irvin L. Cur 
Harvard University. 


PsycHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY. By Ross Stagner. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1927, 
Pp. xi+ 465. 

Crooked Perrsonaities CHILDHOOD AND Arter. By Raymond B. Cattell. 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1938. Pp. xi+215. 

Tue Art or Betnc a Person. By G. R. Wells. New York: Appleton-Century, 
1939. Pp. viit+300. 

SoctaL Forces in Personarity Stuntinc. By Arnold H. Kamiat. Cambridge: 
Sci-Art, 1939. Pp. 256. 


Psychology of personality is a carefully prepared and well-organized textbook 
for an advanced course in personality. Though his systematic reference is that 
of trait psychology, Dr. Stagner tends to be eclectic in his selection of material. 
The book is divided into four sections: (1) three chapters concerning definitions 
and methodology; (2) nine chapters on the descriptive psychology of personality, 
dealing with such concepts as personality structure, character, attitudes and 
values, feelings, emotions and the like; (3) three chapters relating to the dynamics 
of personality; and (4) eight chapters devoted to a discussion of the determinants 
of personality. The book stands out from other texts in the field in respect to 
its keen analysis of the social and economic influences upon personality. Dr. 
Stagner rejects the common belief that psychologists should not discuss matters 
of social concern, insisting, on the contrary, that it is the psychologist’s duty to 
study any factors which can be shown to affect personality. Two chapters are 
particularly cogent in this connection: Chapter XXI on the economic conditions 
which affect personality and Chapter XXIII on the relationship between _per- 
sonality and social values. The chief limitations of the book were self-imposed 
in that clinical and abnormal evidence was intentionally restricted to a minimum. 

For an introduction to the principles and methods of psychotherapy, Crooked 
personalities in childhood and after provides excellent reading. The first half 
of the book is a condensed presentation of the systems of Freud, Jung, and 
Adler. Within a very few pages the author introduces the basic concepts of 
these systems and makes them intelligible to a novice in the field quite success- 
fully. The second half of the book deals more specifically with the problems of 
childhood. A large part of the material is drawn from the record of The School 
Psychological Clinic of The Education Committee in Leicester, England, where 
the author gained much of his experience. This section is organized around the 
social factors which affect the development of children. While the book is 
popularly written, the discussion is sound. With its publication Dr. Cattell has 
provided some particularly helpful special reading for students of courses in 
introductory psychology and for intelligent laymen alike. 
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rt of being a person is written for laymen, a book intended to give them 


The a 
advantage of psychological knowledge in the pursuit of this art. Being a 
lar exposition of the study of personality, it contains necessarily, perhaps, 


:ny oversimplifications and a bountiful supply of truisms. For example, the 


enuinely superior personality is held to possess four evenly balanced factors: 


lligence, emotional stability, attractiveness, and serenity. It is proposed, in 


in, that a serene personality must possess, again in balance, the four funda 

entals of work, love, philosophy, and recreation. Several chapters are devoted 
to problems of internal conflict and social adjustment. The lay reader will find 

discussion interesting, wholesome, and possibly helpful. 

In Social forces in personality stunting there is developed the thesis that the 
world’s ills of today and of the past are due to the immature personalities of the 
world’s inhabitants. This immaturity the author finds especially evident in the 
personalities of the leaders in economic and political activities who, with the 
ruling class as a group, possess qualities which are definitely paranoid. The 
type of society which should be established, together with its resulting effects 
upon personality, are illustrated by the social relations and lives of artists, literati, 
scientists, and men of culture. Democracy and mutual concern typify this kind 
of organization and produce mature personalities. The author proposes an eight- 
point program for the establishment of such a society for the world at large. 
Dorwin CARTWRIGHT. 


Harvard University. 


PsyCHOLOGY AND THE Nourse. By Frank J. O’Hara. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1939. Pp. 252. 

NursinG Mentat Diseases. By Harriet Bailey. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1939. Pp. x+264. 

Hints To Prosationer Nurses 1N Mentat Hospitars. By Richard Eager. 
London: H. K. Lewis & Co., 1936. Pp. xiii 222. 


All three of the above books have been written for use as texts or reference 
books for students in schools of nursing, and all deal in varying degrees with 
psychological subject matter; but each is intended to serve a different purpose. 
Psychology and the nurse is, to quote the author, “an attempt to present the 
principles of General Psychology clearly, concisely, and with reasonable com- 
pleteness.” Nursing mental diseases is apparently meant to serve as a text for 
the class in the theory of psychiatric nursing and as a book of reference for 
practical nursing procedures used in the case of mental patients. Hints to 
probationer nurses in mental hospitals is intended, as the title implies, to 
furnish practical “hints to probationers (that is, beginning students) during 
their first few months of entering a mental hospital” and to “be of use to 
mental nurses generally.” 

Psychology, in most schools of nursing, must be taught to entering students 
who rarely have had any classwork at the college level and who must acquire 
in 30 hours or less all of the formal classwork in general and applied psy- 
chology which they are to have throughout the entire curriculum. Father 
O'Hara, recognizing the problems involved, has made a definite attempt to 
meet them. His chapters on the “reacting mechanism,” sensation, memory, 
etc., show excellent selection of essential material. His style is clear and 
readable, and his illustrations well chosen. The chief objection, from the 
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reviewer's point of view, is that the book frequently drifts away from general 
or even applied psychology into ethics, morals, and character building. wy 
one recognizes the value of much of the advice given under such he 
“ Qualities of ideal character” and “ Plan of life,” 


ile 
adings as 
one hesitates to see any of the 
precious thirty hours, theoretically allotted to psychology, devoted to such 
topics while such vital psychological material as motivation and laws of learning 
are given only the briefest of consideration. 

Miss Bailey states in her preface to the 4th edition of Nursing mental 
diseases that she has made special effort to meet the request for “more 
description of nursing procedures, more information as to what to say and 
what to do” for the mental patient. It seems probable that she has achieved 
her aim. After some introductory material including a very brief chapter 
on personality, she discusses the various types of mental disorder, Ziving 
physical and mental symptoms, nursing procedures, occupations and diversions 
for each, As a reference book, the material seems well organized and usable. 
As a presentation of the subject of the mental ills to student nurses, it seems 
to the reviewer to over-emphasize the physical care of the patient and to 
under-emphasize the necessity for understanding the mental conflict causing or 
contributing to the patient's difficulty. 

In the latter respect, Dr. Eager’s book of Hints to probationer nurses in 
mental hospitals seems to have succeeded admirably. After briefly stating 
some fundamental rules concerning the daily routine in a mental hospital, the 
English author devotes his attention “to the mind of the patient,” giving an 
exceedingly well-written exposition of Freudian psychology. His method of 
presenting the subject, emphasizing the fact that there is no sharp line of 
demarcation between the normal and the abnormal, should help the student 
nurse to develop the proper attitude toward the mentally ill. In his dis. 
cussion of each of the forms of mental disorders, Dr. Eager gives what he 
calls the A B C of mental nursing—the appearance, behavior, and conversation 
(misprinted “conduct” in the introduction) of the patient. The book mav be 
criticized for presenting only the psychoanalytic interpretation of psychology 
without so much as mentioning any opposing schools of thought and without 
giving any warnings as to the dangers of misuse of the techniques involved. 
Nevertheless, the book seems likely to prove an exceedingly valuable addition to 
a school of nursing library. 

PHorse Gorpon. 
Psychological Corporation. 


Principtes oF Psycutatric Nursino. M. E. Ingram. Philadelphia: W. B 
Saunders Company, 1940. Pp. 428. 


This book meets a real need. It is an eminently practical text, both in what 
it includes and in what it omits. It does not attempt to teach psychiatry. 
As the author points out, the best sources for such information are the standard 
textbooks of psychiatry. There has long been a need, however, for a textbook 
on the practical techniques of the psychiatric nurse, methods which are com 
monly passed on by word of mouth from older to younger nurses or else 
learned by trial and error in actual experience. 

Admission, transfer, and discharge proceedings, feeding problems, hazards 
of suicide and escape, traveling with patients, and many other practical matters 
never before brought together in a single text are here treated briefly bi 
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clearly and adequately. Al] the more important types of therapy are covered 
from the standpoint of what the nurse needs to know about them. There is 

chapter on occupational and industrial therapy, one on hydrotherapy, and 
one on bibliotherapy. Briefer discussion is given to the Ascher treatment, 
fever therapy, sodium amytal narcosis, metrazol treatment, and insulin shock 
treatment. The book combines a vast amount of technical information with a 
great deal of common sense. 

Especially wise is the chapter on the management of active patients, with its 
emphasis on the elimination of factors which stimulate over activity and its 
cautions against anything that will hurt the pride of the patient. For prac 
tical reasons, directions are given for holding a patient's hands down, holding 
his head during feeding, etc., but the author warns against their use in these 
words, “These procedures are very frustrating to the patient and should 
never be employed unless all other means have proved futile and the treatment 
is so urgent that the patient will suffer from lack of it.” 

The last chapter deals briefly with mental hygiene, child guidance, and 
adult guidance. 

Maser F. Martin. 


West Springfield, Mass. 
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